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HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  CANADA  AND 
OTHER  COUNTRIES 

THE  present  bulletin  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  on  wages  and  hours  of  labour  in 
Canada  and  has  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  presenting  information  as 
to  prevailing  hours  of  labour  in  Canadian  industries  and  those  of  other 
countries.  In  the  case  of  foreign  countries,  it  is  only  possible  to  give  data  regard- 
ing those  states  in  which  the  movement  towards  an  8-hour  day  has  led  to  the 
publication  of  information  concerning  hours  of  labour. 

Information  is  not  available  as  to  the  actual  number  of  wage-earners  in 
Canada  who  are  employed  for  a  day  of  8  hours  but  some  general  conclusions 
may  be  reached  in  regard  to  prevailing  hours  of  labour  in  Canada  from  returns 
made  by  employers.  In  the  trades  in  which  the  workers  are  highly  organized 
such  as  mining,  railway  transport,  building  and  printing,  the  8-hour  day  is  the 
prevailing  condition.  Exception  must  be  made  of  the  building  and  printing 
trades  in  small  towns.  Among  the  factory  trades,  the  clothing  industry  in  the 
principal  markets  has  an  8-hour  day.  In  other  manufacturing  industries,  work- 
ing hours  vary  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  size  of  the  plant  and  with  the 
geographical  position.  In  general,  the  large  establishments  have  a  shorter  day 
and  hours  of  labour  are  longest  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec  and 
shortest  in  British  Columbia.  The  British  Columbia  Department  of  Labour 
reports  39,162  wage-earners  employed  in  1922  for  8  hours  or  less  out  of  50,571 
workers,  or  77.4  per  cent,  in  the  industries  of  that  province,  excluding  those 
employed  in  the  lumber  industry.  The  proportion  of  employees  on  an  8-hour 
day  would  be  considerably  increased  if  the  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
preparatory  or  accessory  work  such  as  watchmen,  firemen,  men  employed  on 
repairs,  in  tending  machinery,  etc.,  and  other  intermittent  work,  was  deducted 
from  the  total. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  this  subject  since  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany  contained,  in  the  section  devoted  to  labour,  a  statement  of  general 
principles  recognized  as  desirable  for  regulating  labour  conditions  and  which  it 
was  hoped  all  industrial  communities  would  endeavour  to  apply  as  far  as  their 
special  circumstances  would  permit.  Among  the  principles  deemed  to  be  of 
special  and  urgent  importance  was  '-the  adoption  of  an  8-hour  day  or  a  48-hour 
week  as  the  standard  to  be  aimed  at  where  it  has  not  already  been  attained." 
The  agenda  of  the  first  International  Labour  Conference  was  contained  in  an 
annex  to  the  labour  clauses  of  the  treaty  and  the  first  item  on  the  agenda  was  a 
proposal  for  the  " application  of  the  8-hour  day  or  of  the  48-hour  week." 

Eight-Hour  Day  Draft  Convention  of  International 

Labour  Conference. 

A  draft  convention  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  an  8-hour  day  and 
48-hour  week  in  all  industrial  undertakings  with  certain  exceptions  was  adopted 
by  the  Washington  conference  by  a  vote  of  82  to  8.  Provision  was  made  for  a 
working-day  of  more  than  8  hours  but  not  exceeding  9  hours  on  certain  days  in 
order  to  have  a  working-day  of  less  than  8  hours  on  one  or  more  days.  In 
continuous  processes  where  the  work  is  carried  on  by  a  succession  of  shifts, 
hours  of  labour  might  be  extended  but  were  not  to  exceed  56  in  the  week  on  an 
average.  Provision  was  made  in  the  draft  convention  for  overtime  work  in  case 
of  accident,  urgent  repairs  to  be  done  to  machinery  or  plant  or  in  case  of  "force 
majeure,"  but  only  when  necessary  to  avoid  serious  interference  with  the  regular 
working  of  the  undertaking.  The  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  work  was  not  to  be 
less  than  time  and  a  quarter.  Special  terms  were  provided  in  the  cases  of  Japan, 
India,  Greece,  China,  Persia  and  Siam. 
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Five  countries  have  ratified  the  draft  convention.  They  are  Greece, 
Roumania,  India,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Bulgaria.  Owing  to  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  draft  convention,  difficulties  have  arisen  in  connection  with  its 
ratification  in  countries,  including  Great  Britain,  where  adherence  to  the  8-hour 
day  is,  nevertheless,  general.  It  was  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  text  of  the 
draft  convention  be  revised  and  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour 
Office  appointed  a  committee  in  April,  1923,  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the 
means  of  furthering  the  ratification  of  the  convention.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  various  countries  wishing  to  ratify  the  convention  but  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  difficulties  in  applying  it  should  be  requested  to  indicate  the 
amendments  required  to  enable  them  to  ratify  it. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  draft  con- 
vention regarding  the  8-hour  day  was  submitted  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
to  the  competent  authorities,  which,  under  the  British  North  America  Act,  were 
deemed  to  be  the  Provincial  Governments. 

Statutory  Eight-Hour  Day  in  Canada 

The  province  of  British  Columbia  passed  in  1921  an  Act  designed  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  draft  convention  but  stipulating  that  it  should 
come  into  operation  by  proclamation  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  concurrently 
with  or  after  the  coming  into  operation  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
of  laws  containing  similar  provisions  enacted  by  the  respective  legislatures  of 
those  provinces. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  at  various  times  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
different  Canadian  provinces  to  provide  for  an  8-hour  day  but  have  not  been 
enacted. 

At  the  present  time,  a  statutory  8-hour  day  is  in  force  in  British  Columbia 
for  women  employed  in  factories,  for  miners  in  coal  and  metalliferous  mines  and 
for  workers  in  the  metallurgical  industries,  in  Alberta  for  underground  miners 
and  in  the  districts  of  Ontario  without  county  organization  for  under- 
ground miners.  By  regulation  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  a  48-hour  week 
is  secured  for  women  employed  in  certain  occupations. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   WOMEN 

Statutory  regulation  of  hours  of  employment  in  factories  and  shops  is  con- 
fined to  the  hours  worked  by  women  and  young  persons,  except  in  Alberta,  where 
factoiy  employment  of  any  person  working  on  a  night  shift  may  not  exceed 
8  hours. 

The  Factories  Act  of  British  Columbia  prohibits  the  employment  of  women 
in  factories  for  more  than  8  hours  per  day  or  48  hours  per  week  except  under 
special  permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  hours  are 
limited  to  9  per  day  and  54  per  week. 

Under  authority  conferred  by  the  Minimum  Wage  Acts  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  the  Minimum  Wage  Boards  of  these  provinces  have  issued  regu- 
lations restricting  the  hours  women  are  permitted  to  work  to  48  per  week  in 
factories,  laundries  and  dyeing  and  cleaning  establishments.  Saskatchewan 
limits  also  hours  of  female  employees  to  48  per  week  in  shops,  stores  and  mail- 
order houses  and  Alberta  places  a  similar  restriction  on  women  employed  in 
offices  and  personal  service  occupations,  such  as  barber  shops,  dance-halls, 
motion-picture  houses,  theatres,  garages,  etc.  In  hotels  and  restaurants  open  to 
the  public  seven  days  a  week,  female  workers  may  be  employed  for  not  more 
than  fifty-six  hours  in  one  week.  In  Saskatchewan,  longer  hours  may  be  worked 
only  if  a  special  permit  in  writing  has  been  granted  by  the  Board.  In  Alberta 
women  may  be  employed  for  a  greater  number  of  hours  in  cases  of  emergency. 


Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,   1919 

The  movement  toward  shorter  hours  of  labour  in  Canada,  as  in  other 
countries,  received  an  impetus  from  war-time  conditions.  The  prevailing  indus- 
trial unrest  led  the  Government  to  appoint  in  April,  1919,  a  royal  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such  unrest  and  to  make  recommendations  with  a 
view  to  securing  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  relations  between  employers 
and  employed.  Among  the  recommendations  put  forward  in  the  majority  report 
of  the  commission  was  one  that  legislation  should  be  enacted  providing  for  a 
maximum  work  day  of  8  hours  and  weekly  rest  of  not  less  than  24  hours.  The 
section  of  the  report  dealing  with  hours  of  labour  may  be  reproduced  here: — 

'  We  found  at  the  great  majority  of  places  visited  a  demand  by  the  workers  for  a 
shorter  working  day,  based  on  their  desires  for  more  leisure  and  energy  to  devote  to 
the  things  of  life  other  than  work,  and  a  general  approval  by  the  employers  in  regard 
to  this. 

"  Many  opinions  were  expressed  by  workers  on  this  proposition.  The  most  common 
request  was  for  an  8-hour  day  with  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  where  already  estab- 
lished, and  its  further  extension  wherever  possible,  thus  making  the  44-hour  week. 

"  Approval  by  the  employers  was  generally  coupled  with  statements  of  difficulties 
with  which  they  were  faced.    These  were : — 

"(1)  The  necessity  for  the  utilization  of  all  possible  daylight  where  industry  is 
subject  to  climatic  conditions  and  must  be  carried  on  during  a  limited  season. 
Examples  of  these  were  farming,  fishing,  logging,  etc. 

"(2)  The  disadvantage  of  a  section  of  an  industry  working  shorter  hours  in 
competition  with  other  sections  of  the  same  industry  within  Canada  working  longer 
hours. 

"(3)  The  fear  of  the  inability  of  Canadian  industry,  with  its  small  home  market, 
to  meet  the  competition  in  foreign  markets  if  the  conditions  in  Canada  were 
advanced  too  far  ahead  of  countries  manufacturing  similar  products. 

"  A  shorter  day  is  most  needed  in  industries  that  are  fatiguing,  monotonous,  or 
under  trying  conditions,  such  as  heat,  dust,  cramped  position,  etc. 

"  The  number  of  hours  worked  should  not  be  fixed  by  the  ability  to  work  them 
without  undue  fatigue,  but  should  be  based  scientifically  upon  the  demands  of  industry. 

"  In  many  industries  in  Canada  the  8-hour  day  has  already  been  adopted,  and  it 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Peace  Treaty.  We  recommend  that  it  be  established  by 
law  throughout  Canada  with  due  regard  for  the  above  consideration.  Such  legislation 
should  provide  for  a  weekly  rest  of  at  least  24  hours  which  should  include  Sunday  when- 
ever practicable. 

"  Where  a  shorter  day  is  now  worked,  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  should  in 
no  way  interfere  with  such  practice  or  with  its  extension." 

National  Industrial  Conference,  1919 

The  commissioners  further  suggested  that  "  if  it  is  finally  decided  that  the 
enactment  of  any  legislation  necessary  to  give  effect  to  our  recommendations  is 
not  within  the  competence  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,"  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
secure  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  different  provincial  legislatures,  a 
conference  should  be  held  of  members  of  the  provincial  governments  together 
with  representative  labour  men  and  representative  employers  "  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  whole  question  and,  if  possible,  arriving  at  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion." The  Dominion  Government  convened  such  a  conference  in  September, 
1919,  and  the  8-hour  day  was  among  the  topics  discussed  by  representatives  of 
employers,  employed  and  the  general  public.  The  committee  appointed  to  give 
special  consideration  to  this  subject  failed  to  agree  and  three  separate  reports 
were  therefore  submitted  to  the  conference  and  placed  on  record. 
The  representatives  of  the  employers  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission "  to  undertake  investigations  as  to  the  adaptability  of  the  hours  of 
labour  principles  of  the  Peace  Treaty  to  the  different  industries  of  the  country." 
The  employee  delegates  urged  the  adoption  of  "a  legal  8-hour  day  with  due 
regard  and  recognition  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  where  same  prevails  and  its 
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possible  extension."  Exemption  of  farming,  fishing  and  logging  was  suggested  if 
the  operation  of  an  8-hour  law  in  such  industries  should  be  deemed  impracti- 
cable. The  committee  representing  the  public  recommended  legislation  provid- 
ing for  an  8-hour  law  in  all  industries  where  it  was  established  by  agreement 
and  that,  after  due  investigation  by  a  commission  representing  capital  and 
labour  in  the  various  industries,  laws  should  be  enacted  providing  for  an  8-hour 
day  "  in  all  industries  where  it  can  be  applied  having  due  regard  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  production  and  distribution." 

Nova  Scotia  Commission  on  Hours,   1903 

In  i908  a  commission  was  appointed  in  Nova  Scotia  to  inquire  into  the 
economic  effect  of  a  limit  to  a  working  day  for  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
various  industries.  The  report  of  the  commission,  submitted  in  1910,  states 
that  the  commission  believe  that  a  general  and  compulsory  provincial  8- 
hour  law  would  be  at  present  a  fatal  blow  to  the  industrial  prospects  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Such  industries  as  fishing,  farming  and  lumbering  are  not  suitable  for 
such  legislation  and  this  applies  also  to  dock  and  wharf  labour  and  to  shipping. 
The  manufacturing  industries  would  be  put,  by  a  merely  provincial  law,  under 
a  great  disadvantage  in  competing  with  those  of  the  other  provinces.  An  8- 
hour  law  for  any  industry  should  be  applicable  to  all  competing  firms  in  that 
industry;  but  this  condition  could  not  be  secured  by  a  provincial  law." 

British  Columbia  Commission  on  Labour,  1914 

The  Royal  Commission  of  Labour  appointed  in  1914  by  the  British  Col- 
umbia Government  states  in  its  report:  "Your  commissioners  believe  that 
any  employments,  such  as  farming  and  the  fishing  industry,  are  not  suitable 
to  an  8-hour  day  and  that  a  general  8-hour  law  enacted  by  the  Provincial 
Government  would,  owing  to  its  limited  scope,  prove  a  handicap  to  the  indus- 
tries of  the  province,  and  that  to  be  satisfactorily  effective  such  a  law  should 
be  national  in  extent." 


Inquiry  into  Hours  of  Labour  in  Canada,  1919 

In  June,  1919,  the  Department  of  Labour  sent  a  questionnaire  to  those 
firms  in  Canada  which  employed  10  or  more  persons,  the  number  being  approxi- 
mately 8,500,  as  the  basis  of  an  inquiry  into  hours  of  labour.  About  6,250 
replies  were  received  covering  some  615,000  employees,  or  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  workers  in  the  industries  concerned.  Of  this  number  283,338  were  employed 
regularly  for  8  hours  a  day  or  less.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
employees  working  a  specified  number  of  hours  per  day  according  to  industries 
in  June,  1919: — 


Industry  Group 

Under 

eight 

hours 

Eight 
hours 

Eight  and 

one-half 

hours 

Nine 
hours 

Nine  and 

one-half 

hours 

Ten 
hours 

Over 

ten 

hours 

Total 

Building  and  Construction 

118 

4,111 

84 

48 

639 

1.747 

430 

2,265 

1,668 

1,121 

573 

279 

428 

444 

3,147 

2,705 

29,241 
1,705 
1,951 
6,126 

11,724 
1,465 
9,924 

15,792 

21,214 

14,025 
1,542 

33,263 
102,424 

13,135 

79 

4,502 

151 

122 

941 

6,675 

891 

5,539 

3,932 

4,897 

516 

433 

2,754 

1,311 

524 

2,968 

5,380 

10,060 

2,158 

9,767 

12,026 

7,438 

29,773 

9,553 

22,786 

20,628 

11,353 

3,592 

1,712 

3,535 

1,083 

672 
234 
106 
279 

1,214 
312 

1,444 
512 

1.530 
491 
380 
248 

1,036 
366 

4,567 

2,076 

26,352 
3,267 
3,145 

13,041 
4,251 

20,213 
4,419 

15,012 
4,171 
7,889 
6,159 
4,186 
1,979 

239 

29 

724 

417 

441 

1,313 

1,080 

4,043 

1,894 

695 

358 

377 

603 

114 

103 

11,759 

Commercial,  Mercantile  and  Cleri- 

46,011 

Lumbering  and  Forestry 

39,310 
8,069 

Chemicals,  Oils  and  Rubber 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 

21,338 
47,740 

15,867 

Metal  Working 

.  73,201 

Wood  Pulp,  Paper,  Printing 

Textiles                

37,770 
67,255 

Vehicles 

40,762 

Railway  Operation 

22. 

47,047 
111,227 

Not  specified 

22,789 

Total 

17,102 

266,236 

33,267 

152,729 

9,907 

120,727 

12,430 
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CURRENT    HOURS    OF    LABOUR    IN    CANADIAN    INDUSTRIES 

An  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  hours  worked  by  employees  in  various 
industries,  the  information  being  based  on  reports  made  to  the  Department  of 
Labour  by  employers  in  September,  1922,  or  in  May,  1923.  Supplemental 
information  has  been  obtained  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  year  1922  was  one  of  gradual  recovery  from  the  severe 
industrial  depression  suffered  from  about  June,  1921,  to  the  end  of  1921  and 
while  many  plants  were  reported  to  be  running  on  short  time,  there  was  a 
tendency  among  others  to  increase  the  hours  of  labour  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  for  a  falling  market.  These  two  tendencies  would 
affect  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of  hours  worked  but  in  opposite  directions 
and  would,  therefore,  tend  to  offset  each  other.  It  should  be  noted,  further, 
that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  industries  in  1922  was  substan- 
tially lesis  than  in  1920,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
wage-earners  employed  are  available. 

Transportation 

(a)     STEAM    RAILWAYS 

In  1918  and  1919  the  8-hour  day  was  generally  provided  for  railway 
employees  in  Canada  by  application  on  the  principal  Canadian  railways  of 
the  McAdoo  Award  (General  Order  No.  27,  of  the  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads in  the  United  States)  and  its  supplements,  although  in  some  instances 
it  had  been  secured  earlier.  In  passenger  train  service  the  basic  day  is  some- 
what less  than  8  hours  while  a  distinction  is  made  between  men  employed 
in  train  and  engine  service.  Some  of  the  provisions  for  punitive  overtime 
rates  after  8  hours  made  by  General  Order  No.  27  and  its  supplements  were 
modified  in  1922,  in  accordance  with  decisions  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Labour  Board  as  to  rules  and  working  conditions  on  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time,  shop  craft  employees,  men  in  yard  or  switching 
service  and  in  train  and  engine  service  on  eastern  Canadian  lines,  other  than 
on  passenger  trains,  retain  the  right  to  a  rate  of  time  and  one-half  after  the 
eighth  hour.  Employees  engaged  in  train  and  engine  service  are  paid  on  a  mileage 
basis  but  overtime  is  paid  on  the  alternative  bases  of  speed  or  of  the  number 
of  hours  worked.  Employees  in  passenger  train  service  and  in  western  Cana- 
dian freight  train  service  are  not  paid  punitive  overtime  rates.  Other  classes 
such  as  railroad  telegraphers,  cierks,  freight-handlers,  and  maintenance-of-way 
men,  are  paid  punitive  rates  after  the  ninth  or  tenth  hours  of  service. 

(6)    ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS 

The  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company  operates  street  railways 
in  Vancouver,  Victoria  and  New  Westminster  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
made  with  the  trade  union  concerned.  This  agreement  provides  that  8  hours 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  motormen  and  conductors  and  shall  be 
observed  as  far  as  operating  conditions  permit.  Overtime  of  time  and  a  half 
is  payable  after  8  hours  and  20  minutes  and  motormen  and  conductors  on  regular 
runs  are  allowed  every  eighth  day  off  except  on  holidays.  Employees  on  inter- 
urban  lines  are  paid  overtime  rates  if  compelled  to  work  over  8  hours.  Shop 
and  barn  employees  and  trackmen  on  all  lines  have  an  8-hour  day  and  44-hour 
week. 

In  Edmonton,  an  8-hour  day  is  provided  by  a  trade  agreement  for  track 
and  barn  men,  motormen  and  conductors  working  a  9-hour  day  with  overtime 
after  9  and  a  half  hours. 
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In  Lethbridge,  8  hours  constitutes  a  day's  work,  overtime  rates  being  paid 
after  midnight  and  on  Sundays.  In  Calgary  an  8-hour  day  is  in  force  for  motor- 
men  and  conductors,  overtime  rates  being  paid  after  8  hours  and  a  half.  A 
44-hour  week  is  provided  for  barn  employees  and  from  44  to  48  hours  per  week 
for  track  men  as  circumstances  permit. 

In  Saskatoon,  an  8-hour  day  is  in  force  for  the  mechanical  department 
and  as  far  as  possible  for  motor-conductors  on  the  one-man  cars  in  use  in  that 
city.  It  is  provided  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  work  more  than  8  hours,  he  may 
select  a  longer  run. 

The  agreement  between  the  Toronto  Transportation  Commission  and  the 
union  provides  for  an  8-hour  day  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  with  a  leeway 
of  one-half  hour  to  complete  schedule  for  66f  per  cent  of  the  crews,  the  remainder 
to  work  ends  and  spares.  Overtime  at  rate  of  time  and  one-half  is  paid  regular 
crews  after  8J  hours  if  overtime  is  not  due  to  failure  of  power  supply  or  to  break 
down  in  track,  plant  or  equipment.  In  the  case  of  shopmen,  a  Saturday  half- 
holiday  is  granted  to  all  but  the  number  required  for  the  necessities  of  the 
service. 

In  a  number  of  cities  the  barn  men  have  an  8-hour  day  and  motormen  and 
conductors  have  longer  hours. 

(c)    LAKE   AND    COAST    NAVIGATION 

Hours  of  labour  for  crews  of  lake  vessels  are  generally  12  in  the  24  hours, 
men  being  6  hours  on  duty  and  6  hours  off.  In  port,  overtime  work  may  be 
required.  In  the  case  of  firemen,  the  usual  practice  is  a  4-hour  watch  with  8 
hours  off.  Working  hours  on  ferry  steamers,  day  boats,  tugs,  etc.,  are  irregular, 
the  arrangement  of  hours  depending  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  vessel. 

The  principal  companies  operating  coasting  vessels  on  the  British  Columbia 
coast  have  adopted  the  4-hour  watch  system,  the  men  being  on  duty  4  hours 
with  8  hours  off,  the  hours  of  work  being,  therefore,  8  in  24. 

Mining  and  Metallurgical  Industries 

(a)    MINING 

Legislation  has  been  enacted  in  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  and  in  the  Yukon  Territory  providing  for  an  8-hour  day 
for  certain  classes  of  miners. 

In  Alberta,  Ontario  and  the  Yukon,  the  law  prohibits  the  employment  of 
underground  workers  in  mines  for  more  than  8  hours  in  one  day  and  48 
hours  in  one  week.  The  Ontario  Act  exempts  such  workers  as  shift  bosses, 
pumpmen,  cage-tenders,  hoistmen,  persons  engaged  solely  in  surveying  or 
measuring  and  workers  in  a  mine  where  the  number  of  persons  working  in  a 
shift  does  not  exceed  six.  The  operation  of  this  section  of  the  Ontario  law  is 
limited  to  districts  that  are  without  county  organization  which  includes  nearly 
all  those  parts  of  Ontario  where  mining  is  carried  on. 

In  British  Columbia  an  8-hour  day  is  provided  fdr  all  coal  and  metalli- 
ferous mine  workers,  both  above  and  below  ground,  with  the  exception  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  office,  boarding-house  or  bunk-houses  of  the  mine. 

In  Ontario,  the  eight  hours  must  be  reckoned  from  the  time  the  miner 
arrives  at  his  place  of  work  in  the  mine.  In  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  the 
period  between  the  time  a  workman  leaves  the  surface  and  the  time  he  returns 
must  not  exceed  8  hours. 

The  province  of  Quebec  limits  the  employment  of  mine  workers  under  the 
age  of  17  years  to  8  hours  in  a  day  and  48  in  a  week.    The  employment  of  boys 


between  12  and  15  years  of  age  inclusive  is  permitted  by  law  in  the  coal  and 
metalliferous  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  for  not  more  than  10  hours  per  day  and  54 
per  week. 

In  all  the  provinces,  except  Quebec,  the  law  permits  overtime  to  be  worked 
in  the  case  of  accident  or  emergency.  Ontario  makes  provision  for  longer  hours 
on  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  work  on  Sunday  or  for  changing  shifts 
or  to  make  repairs.  In  Alberta  and  Ontario,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun- 
cil is  authorized,  in  the  event  of  any  grave  economic  disturbance,  to  suspend  the 
8-hour  law  for  such  period  as  he  deems  desirable.  The  Alberta  Act  and  the 
British  Columbia  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  contain  clauses  providing  for 
longer  hours  in  exceptional  cases  for  certain  workers,  but  British  Columbia 
prohibits  any  person  remaining  in  a  coal  mine  for  more  than  8J  hours,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  shifts. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  in  February,  1919,  by  the 
principal  Nova  Scotia  coal  operators  and  the  miners'  union,  the  hours  of  work 
in  the  mine  were  to  be  8  per  day.  Some  surface  men  were  to  be  on  duty  for 
not  more  than  another  half  hour  if  necessary  to  attend  to  such  duties  as  would 
facilitate  their  own  work.  Other  surface  men  were  to  have  a  standard  9-hour 
day  with  half  an  hour  for  lunch.  Similar  provisions  have  been  incorporated  in 
subsequent  agreements. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  the  asbestos  mines  employed  in  1921  between 
three  and  four  times  as  many  workmen  as  any  other  kind  of  mine,  not  including 
quarries.  A  10-hour  day  appears  to  be  general  among  asbestos  miners  in  this 
province. 

(6)     METALLURGICAL    INDUSTRIES 

(1)  Iron  and  Steel 

The  production  of  iron  and  steel  is  a  continuous  process,  the  plant  running 
night  and  day  seven  days  a  week.  Hours  of  labour  are  divided  into  shifts,  the 
two-shift  system  being  general  in  Canada,  and  employees  being,  therefore,  at 
work  for  12  consecutive  hours,  either  on  the  night  or  day  shift.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
the  division  into  11  and  13  hours  is  common. 

In  1920,  there  were  about  13,000  men  employed  in  iron  blast  furnaces  and 
steel  mills  in  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia,  the  largest  number  of  plants  being  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Of  this  number,  2,073  men  worked  12  hours  daily 
either  on  the  day  or  night  shift  and  434  men  worked  11  or  13  hours  daily  accord- 
ing to  the  shift  on  which  they  were  employed.  In  addition,  there  were  about 
2,510  men  employed  on  a  day  shift  of  from  8  to  10  hours  or,  in  alternate  weeks, 
on  a  night  shift  of  12  hours.  About  4,750  men  had  a  10-hour  clay,  about  1,610 
a  9-hour  day  and  about  1,340  men  worked  8  hours  a  day. 

In  1922,  the  number  employed  in  blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills  was  about 
4,900,  a  number  of  plants  being  closed  down.  Of  these  workers,  about  390 
were  on  12-hour  shifts,  about  810  alternated  between  11  and  13-hour  shifts  and 
about  380  nad  a  night  shift  of  12  or  13  hours  or  day  work  of  from  8  to  11  hours. 

(2)  Non-ferrous  Metals 

In  British  Columbia,  which  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  production 
of  the  non-ferrous  metals,  an  act  was  passed  in  1907  providing  for  an  8-hour 
day  for  workers  employed  about  any  coke-oven,  smelter,  concentrator  or 
mineral  separation  plant.  Provision  is  made  for  overtime  in  the  case  of  acci- 
dent and  workers  in  an  office  or  boarding-house  in  connection  with  the  plant  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  act. 

In  other  provinces  hours  of  labour  in  smelters  and  refineries  are  generally 
8  per  day,  continuous  operation  being  maintained  by  the  three-shift  system. 
Mechanical  workers  and  general  labourers  are  employed  from  8  to  10  hours  a 
day,  the  majority  working  about  9  hours. 
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Metal  Trades 

(a)     IRON    AND    STEEL 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  furnished  information  regarding 
over  111,000  wage-earners  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts in  1920.  Hours  of  labour  of  these  workers  varied  from  8  to  10  per  day, 
about  3,160  working  a  10-hour  day,  67,210  a  9-hour  day  and  41,560  an  8-hour 
day.  Included  in  this  group  are  the  railway  shopmen  who  have  an  8-hour  day 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  arrived  at  in  1918  by  the  railway  companies 
and  their  employees  which  was  based  on  the  McAdoo  award  and  the  supple- 
ments thereto  which  were  in  force  on  the  American  railways.  These  rules  pro- 
vide for  punitive  overtime  rates  after  the  eighth  hour. 

Of  the  60,570  wage-earners  employed  in  iron  and  steel  products  in  Ontario, 
51,770  had  a  9-hour  day,  8,010  employees  worked  8  hours  and  790  worked  10 
hours  a  day.  In  the  province  of  Quebec,  there  were  about  27,230  persons  employed 
in  these  industries,  of  whom  14,090  had  an  8-hour  day,  10,830  a  9-hour  day  and 
2,310  a  10-hour  day.  The  comparatively  large  number  of  wage-earners  on  an 
8-hour  day  is  accounted  for  by  the  number  employed  in  the  railway  shops. 

In  Manitoba,  the  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  1920  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  products  was  about  8,130.  The  number  on  an  8-hour 
day  was  7,240  and  the  number  working  a  9-hour  day  was  890.  The  railway  shop- 
men formed  a  large  proportion  of  those  working  8  hours  a  day. 

Of  the  3,870  workers  in  these  industries  in  New  Brunswick,  3.190  had  an 
8-hour  day,  and  680  worked  9  hours  a  day,  the  railway  shopmen  increasing  the 
proportion  of  men  on  an  8-hour  day. 

In  Alberta,  3,620  men  were  employed  in  iron  and  steel  products,  of  whom 
3,350  worked  8  hours  and  270  worked  9  hours  a  day.  Of  those  on  an  8-hour 
day,  3,200  were  employed  on  car  repairs. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  number  of  wage-earners  in  these  industries  in  1920  was 
about  3,350,  of  whom  2,510  had  a  9-hour  day,  760  an  8-hour  day  and  63  a 
10-hour  day. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  2,620  workers  in  iron  and  steel  were  employed  for 
8  hours  a  day.  In  Saskatchewan,  2,170  men  worked  8  hours  and  140  men  9 
hours  a  day. 

In  the  case  of  men  employed  for  9  or  10  hours  a  day  in  these  industries,  a 
short  day  on  Saturday  was  the  general  rule. 

(6).  NON-EERROTJS  METALS 

In  the  manufacture  of  non-ferrous  metal  products  about  18,850  wage- 
earners  were  employed  in  1920.  Over  16,000  of  these  workers  had  a  9-hour  day, 
about  10,000  being  employed  m  the  manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus.  In 
brass  foundries,  hours  vary  from  8  in  British  Columbia  to  10  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Building  Trades 

By  agreements  between  the  trade  unions  and  employers  in  the  building 
tractes,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  electrical  workers,  painters,  plumbers,  stone- 
cutters and  plasterers  have  secured  an  8-hour  day  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
Canadian  cities.  A  short  work-day  on  Saturday  gives  a  44-hour  week  to  many 
of  these  workers,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  the  four  western  provinces.  In 
Ontario  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  weekly  hours  vary  from  44  to  48  per 
week;  in  some  cases,  a  9-hour  day,  or,  a  10-hour  day  obtains,  but  the 
8-hour  day,  with  or  without  a  short  day  on  Saturday,  prevails  generally  through- 
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out  these  provinces.  In  the  cities  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  a  9-hour  day  appears 
to  be  general  in  the  building  trades.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts 
in  all  the  provinces,  with  relatively  few  exceptions,  longer  hours  are  worked,  a 
10-hour  day  being  fairly  general  particularly  in  the  eastern  provinces. 

Printing 

An  8-hour  day  is  the  rule  throughout  the  organized  printing  trades  in 
Canada,  the  weekly  hours  varying  frorn  44  to  48.  The  membership  of  unions 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  trades,  all  of  which  have  an  8-hour  day,  was  in 
7,597  in  1922. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  a  report  on  the  printing  trades  in 
1920  states  that  there  were  20,105  wage-earners  in  the  printing  trades  in  that 
year,  including  those  employed  in  printing,  publishing,  bookbinding,  lithograph- 
ing, engraving,  stereotyping,  electrotyping,  and  in  the  production  of  blue-prints 
and  maps.  In  the  lithographing  and  engraving,  and  stereotyping  and  electro- 
typing  divisions  of  the  industry,  the  hours  per  day  averaged  a  fraction  over 
8  hours,  but  in  the  latter  division  only  were  the  weekly  hours  forty-eight.  In 
the  other  divisions  of  the  industry,  hours  of  labour  were  8  hours  per  day  and 
averaged  less  than  48  per  week. 


Lumber  Industry   and   Wood   Products 

(a)    LOGGING 

Working  hours  in  logging  operations  are  generally  10  per  day  and  60  per 
week  in  all  the  provinces  but  British  Columbia  where  a  48-hour  week  was  in 
force  in  19  of  the  27  logging  camps  reporting  to  the  Department  of  Labour  for 
the  season  of  1921-22.  All  but  2  of  the  other  companies  have  a  60-hour  week. 
In  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec,  hours  of  labour  exceed  60  in  a  few  cases,  66, 
70  and  84  hours  per  week  being  reported  in  force  in  certain  instances. 

(6)    LUMBER,  LATH   AND   SHINGLE   MILLS 

In  saw-mills,  a  10-hour  day  appears  to  be  general,  with  or  without  a  short 
day  on  Saturday.  In  New  Brunswick,  weekly  hours  are  generally  59.  In 
Quebec,  weekjy  hours  are  60  in  most  of  the  plants,  but  59  and  55  hours  are  in 
force  in  some  mills.  In  Ontario,  a  10-hour  day  is  the  general  rule  with  a 
55-hour  week  in  a  small  number  of  mills,  the  great  majority  being  on  a  60-hour 
week.  In  both  Quebec  and  Ontario,  a  9-hour  day  and  54-hour  week  have  been 
adopted  in  a  very  few  mills.  The  plants  in  the  prairie  provinces  have  a 
60-hour  week,  and  in  British  Columbia  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  mills  have 
a  60-hour  week,  half  that  number  have  a  54-hour  week  and  the  other  half  a 
50-hour  week;  in  other  mills,  52,  55  and  58^  hours  per  week  are  worked. 

(c)    SASH,   DOOR   AND   PLANING   MILLS 

In  1920,  about  10,000  men  were  employed  in  sash,  door  and  planing  mills, 
the  bulk  of  this  number  being  employed  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Hours  of 
labour  are  generally  54  or  55  per  week,  with  a  comparatively  few  plants  on  a 
9-hour  day  and  47-hour  to  50-hour  week.  A  small  number  of  mills  scattered 
through  British  Columbia,  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  a  60-hour  week.  In  Mani- 
toba and  British  Columbia,  working  hours  in  several  planing  mills  are  8  per 
day  and  44  per  week. 
64902—2 
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(d)    FURNITURE  MANUFACTURING,  UPHOLSTERING  AND  REPAIRING 

About  9,000  wage-earners  were  employed  in  furniture  factories  in  1920.  a 
large  proportion  of  which  are  located  in  Ontario,  Quebec  being  second  in  import- 
ance in  this  industry.  In  Ontario,  a  9-hour  day  and  50-hour  week  is  the  standard 
in  the  largest  number  of  factories.  A  considerable  number  of  workers  are  em- 
ployed for  10  hours  a  day  and  55  hours  a  week  and  a  smaller  number  have  a 
9-hour  day  and  54-hour  week.  A  very  few  plants  have  a  59-hour  week  and 
workers  in  two  factories  have  a  44-hour  week.  In  Quebec,  a  few  plants  have  a 
60-hour  week  but  55  hours  is  fairly  general.  Some  plants  operate  for  59  hours 
weekly  and  a  few  have  a  54-hour  week. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

Hours  of  labour  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  which  employed  28,629 
wage-earners  in  1920  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  work  performed.  Certain 
classes  of  mechanics  and  labourers  work  longer  hours  than  the  skilled  workers 
employed  in  the  technical  processes  of  the  industry. 

Reports  are  received  by  the  Department  of  Labour,  covering  44  companies 
in  Canada  manufacturing  pulp  and  paper  or  both.  These  show  that  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  daily  hours  of  employees  in  this  industry  vary  from 
10  to  12,  the  largest  number  being  employed  10  hours  per  day  for  6  days  a 
week,  but  certain  mills  operate  on  a  12-hour  day.  In  New  Brunswick,  the  mills 
are  larger  than  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  standard  hours  are  8  or  9  per  day,  the 
number  of  workers  on  an  8-hour  day  exceeding  the  number  on  a  9-hour  day. 

The  largest  pulp  and  paper  production  is  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  Several  companies  in  these  provinces  have  provided  for  an  8-hour  day 
by  agreements  with  the  trade  unions  represented  in  their  mills.  Among  these 
are  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company,  the  Fort  Francis  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  and  the  Ontario  Paper  Company.  Other  establishments  have  the  bulk 
of  their  employees  on  an  8-hour  day  with  some  workers  on  9  hours  and  certain 
classes  on  10  hours.  A  few  companies  have  a  standard  9-hour  day  and  several 
a  10-hour  day.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  employees  work  12  hours  a 
day. 

In  British  Columbia,  there  is  a  small  number  of  workers  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  on  a  12-hour  day,  other  workers  varying  from  8  to  10  hours,  with 
the  largest  number  on  8  and  9  hours. 

Manufacture  of  Food  Products 

(a)    MEAT    PACKING 

Ontario  has  the  largest  number  of  plants  engaged  in  the  meat  industry,  in 
which  about  9,000  wage-earners  were  employed  in  1920.  From  two  to  three 
times  as  many  wage-earners  are  employed  in  this  province  as  in  Quebec  which  is 
second  in  importance  in  the  industry.  In  Ontario,  the  largest  establishments 
operate  on  an  8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week.  Hours  in  some  smaller  plants  in 
Ontario  are  as  long  as  55  per  week. 

In  Quebec,  weekly  working  hours  are  from  50  to  55,  and  for  some  classes  of 
employees  60  hours  in  certain  establishments.  In  Alberta,  packing-house 
emplovees  have  a  44-hour  week  and  in  British  Columbia  weekly  hours  are  from 
48  to  50. 

(6)    BISCUITS    AND    CONFECTIONERY 

Of  the  12,700  persons  employed  in  1920  in  the  manufacture  of  biscuits  and 
confectionery,  over  7,000  were  in  factories  in  Ontario. 
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Hours  of  labour  in  the  large  biscuit  and  confectionery  factories  in  Toronto 
are  8  per  day  and  44  per  week  or  8i  to  9  per  day  and  47  to  49-J  per  week.  Some 
Ontario  plants  have  shorter  hours  for  female  employees  than  for  men.  Working 
hours  outside  Toronto  are  usually  9  for  women  and  9  to  10  for  men,  with  weekly 
hours  from  49  to  55,  a  short  day  on  Saturday  being  the  general  rule  throughout 
the  industry. 

In  the  eastern  provinces  the  hours  of  labour  in  this  industry  average  higher 
than  in  Ontario  and  in  the  western  provinces  the  average  is  slightly  lower,  weekly 
hours  ranging  from  44  to  48. 

(c)    FLOUR  MILLING 

Hours  of  the  5,500  workers  in  flour  mills  vary  not  only  as  between  com- 
panies but  from  province  to  province  in  plants  operated  by  the  same  company. 

An  8-hour  day  is  fairly  general  in  the  western  provinces.  In  Ontario  daily 
hours  of  labour  are  8  or  9  and  in  Quebec  a  10-hour  day  with  a  short  day  on 
Saturday  is  common.  A  few  plants  run  on  a  10-hour  day  and  a  6-day  week. 
Certain  classes  of  employees  such  as  firemen,  watchmen,  etc.,  have  longer  hours. 

(d)       SUGAR  REFINING 

Sugar  refineries  are  located  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia.  The  number  of  employees  in  these  plants  fluctuates  from 
month  to  month,  the  average  in  1922  being  about  2,000.  As  it  is  a  continuous 
process,  operations  are  carried  on  night  and  day.  The  practice  with  regard 
to  weekly  hours  of  labour  varies  in  the  different  refineries.  For  some  workers 
a  7-day  week  is  maintained,  for  others  a  Saturday  half-holiday  and  free  Sunday 
appear  to  be  general  and  for  others,  operations,  are  suspended  from  midnight 
on  Saturday  night  till  seven  o'clock  Sunday  night.  The  supply  of  raw  sugar 
available  at  certain  seasons  may  put  more  or  less  pressure  on  the  plant  and 
affect  weekly  hours  of  labour  as  well  as  the  number  of  men  employed. 

The  workers  engaged  in  continuous  processes  are  divided  into  two  shifts, 
the  men  alternating  between  day  and  night  shifts  of  11  and  13  hours  respec- 
tively. A  comparatively  small  number  of  skilled  workers  in  nearly  all  the 
plants  is  employed  on  a  3-shift  system  of  8  hours  per  day.  The  largest  class  of 
labour  in  the  refineries  is  that  of  the  workers  on  a  straight  10-hour  day  who 
are  employed  as  mechanics,  packers,  shippers,  etc. 

Textile  and  Clothing  Industries 

Hours  of  labour  in  the  textile  industry,  which  employed  24,000  wage- 
earners  in  1920,  vary  from  9  to  10  with  a  short  day  on  Saturday.  Weekly 
hours,  therefore,  in  both  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture  are  50  to  55.  Similar 
hours  obtain  in  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industry. 

In  the  chief  centres  of  the  men's  clothing  industry,  which  employed  about 
16,000  workers  in  1920,  an  8-hour  day  and  44-hour  week  is  in  force  by  agreement 
between  the  principal  employers  and  the  trade  unions  in  the  industry.  In  the 
women's  clothing  industry,  employing  in  1920  about  10,000  wage-earners,  a 
44-hour  week  is  the  rule  in  the  large  factories.  One  factory  has  a  7-hour  day 
and  5-day  week  but  others  have  weekly  hours  of  45  to  49.  In  the  manufacture 
of  custom-made  clothing,  hours  are  longer  than  in  the  factory-made  clothing 
industry  and  weekly  hours  run  as  high  as  54  but  the  majority  are  from  48  to  50. 

Leather  Industry 

Working  hours  in  tanneries  vary  from  48  to  60;   in  the  manufacture  of 
harness,  saddlery,  trunks,  valises,  etc.,  the  range  is  from  44  to  55. 
64002—21 
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In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  about  11,500  wage-earners  were 
employed  in  1920. .  In  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  which  more  than  half  the  total 
number  are  employed,  weekly  hours  vary  from  44  to  58,  52  hours  being  fairly 
general. 

Rubber   Industry 

Working  hours  in  the  rubber  industry,  which  employed  about  13,000  wage- 
earners  in  1920,  vary  from  8  to  10  per  day,  the  largest  number  working  a  9-hour 
day  and  49^-hour  week.  A  comparatively  large  number  work  8  hours  a  day 
and  45  to  47  hours  a  week.  A  50-hour  week  is  fairly  common  and  two  or  three 
plants  operate  on  a  10-hour  day  and  55-hour  week. 

Public  Works 

(a)    DOMINION    OF    CANADA 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1900  to  the  effect 
that  all  Government  contracts  should  contain  definite  clauses  securing  to  the 
workmen  concerned  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  deemed  to  be  current 
in  the  district  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  performed.  In  1907  and  1922, 
orders  in  council  were  passed  designed  to  render  this  policy  more  effective.  The 
Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  policy.  The 
hours  of  labour  of  persons  employed  on  contract  work  for  the  Dominion 
Government  vary,  therefore,  with  the  locality  and  the  trade,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  workmen  employed  on  Government  construction  work  belong  to 
the  building  trades  and  are  on  an  8-hour  day. 

In  1906,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  provide  for  a 
stipulation  in  all  Government'  contracts  that  no  workman  performing  work 
in  connection  with  such  contracts  should  be  employed  for  more  than  8  hours 
in  any  one  day  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood 
or  danger  to  life  or  property.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  at  successive 
sessions  and  in  1909  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  the  House  for 
examination.  In  February,  1911,  a  bill  to  this  effect,  but  specifically  exempting 
agricultural  labourers,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  but  failed  to  pass 
the  Senate. 

(b)    MANITOBA 

The  Fair  Wage  Act,  passed  by  the  Manitoba  Legislature  in  1916,  empowers 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  to  fix  the  maximum  number  of  hours  per  day  for 
persons  employed  on  provincial  public  works.  The  schedule  effective  the  1st  of 
June,  1923,  provides  for  an  8-hour  day  and  44-hour  week  for  skilled  workers 
and  a  9-hour  day  and  50-hour  week  for  helpers.  Unskilled  labourers  and  team- 
sters are  employed  for  54  and  60  hours  per  week  respectively. 

Municipal   Employees 

(a)    WORKS  DEPARTMENTS 

From  about  1896  onward  many  municipal  corporations  have  passed  by-laws 
or  resolutions  providing  that  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  should  be  paid  to  work- 
men engaged  on  civic  works  and  several  cities  stipulated  that  hours  of  employ- 
ment should  be  determined  by  the  custom  of  the  particular  trade  in  the  locality 
concerned.  At  the  present  time,  several  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  Western 
Canada  sign  agreements  with  their  employees  setting  forth  the  conditions  under 
which  civic  work  is  to  be  performed.  Of  fifty  cities  reporting  working  condi- 
tions of  municipal  employees  to  the  Department  of  Labour,  16  report  an  8-hour 
day  to  be  in  force  in  the  civic  works  department.  Weekly  hours  vary  from  44 
to  48,  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  the  cities  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  having 
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a  44-hour  week.  Civic  employees  in  (Juclph  work  an  8-hour  day  in  winter 
and  a  9-hour  day  in  summer.  There  are  26  cities  having  their  employees  on  a 
9-hour  day  with  weekly  hours  varying  from  49^  to  54.  Cities  in  the  province 
of  Quebec  have  a  10-hour  day  and  a  6-day  week. 

(b)    POLICE    AND    FIRE    DEPARTMENTS 

Although  the  hours  on  duty  of  municipal  policemen  and  firemen  are  not 
comparable  to  the  working  hours  of  industrial  employees,  reference  to  them  may 
be  made  here. 

In  the  larger  cities,  hours  on  duty  of  policemen  are  8  or  9  for  6  or  7 
days  a  week  with  or  without  one  short  day  in  7.  In  other  cities,  12  hours  on 
duty  is  required. 

An  Ontario  Act  of  1921  requires  the  operation  of  municipal  fire  depart- 
ments on  a  double  platoon  system  of  either  24  hours  on  and  24  hours  off  duty  or 
10  hours  day  duty  and  14  hours  night  duty  in  alternate  weeks,  with  one  day  off 
in  7  in  either  case.  One  or  the  other  of  these  systems  is  in  force  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  other  provinces. 
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UNITED  STATES 

Mining 

(a)    BITUMINOUS    COAL 

An  8-hour  day  has  been  general  in  the  organized  bituminous  coal  fields  of 
the  United  States  since  1898.  The  award  of  the  United  States  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  in  March,  1920,  provides  for  the  incorporation  of  provision  for  the 
8-hour  day  in  agreements  to  be  based  on  the  award  but  does  not  provide  for 
punitive  overtime  rates. 

The  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  at  Washington  reports  that  "  the  regular 
hours  were  48  per  week  or  8  per  day,  6  days,  for  approximately  95  per  cent  of 
the  bituminous  mines  for  inside  work  and  79  per  cent  for  outside  work  in  1919." 
According  to  the  same  report  covering  201  representative  mines,  only  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  have  loaders,  pick  miners  or  machine  miners  working 
more  than  48  hours  per  week.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  have  a 
large  proportion  of  non-union  mines. 

A  limit  of  8  hours'  labour  is  fixed  by  law  for  underground  coal  miners  in 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Missouri,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Utah  and 
Wyoming  and  for  all  coal  miners  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

(£>)    ANTHRACITE    COAL 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  states  that  in  January, 
1922,  "the  regular  hours  were  48  per  week  or  8  per  day,  6  days,  for  approxi- 
mately 98  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  anthracite  mines  for  inside  work  in 
1919  and  1920  and  89  per  cent  for  outside  work  in  1919  and  85  per  cent  in 
1920."  The  report  of  the  United  States  Anthracite  Coal  Commission,  1919, 
states  that  "the  anthracite  industry  is  now  organized  on  the  basic  8-hour  day 
but  denies  the  miners'  claim  for  punitive  overtime  rates." 

(c)    METAL  MINING 

A  statutory  8-hour  day  is  in  force  for  underground  miners  in  Alaska,  Ari- 
zona, California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Missouri,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Wyoming  and  for  lead  and  zinc  miners  in  Kansas.  In  Nevada  all  miners 
have  an  8-hour  day. 

In  Arizona,  Montana  and  Pennsylvania,  hoisting  engineers  at  mines  have 
a  statutory  8-hour  day. 

Metallurgical  Industries 

(a)    IRON    AND    STEEL 

Certain  states  have  provided  by  law  for  an  8-hour  day  for  workers 
in  the  metallurgical  industries.  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Wyoming  have  limited  working  hours 
about  smelters,  etc.,  to  8  per  day. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  longer  hours  are  worked  than  in  the  non- 
ferrous  metals.  The  percentage  of  iron  and  steel  workers  on  two  shifts  and  on 
three  shifts  in  1910  and  1920  is  shown  by  the  following  table  from  a  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics: — 


Working  Twelve  Hours 

Working  Eight  Hours 

1910 

1920 

1910 

1920 

Blast  furnaces 

p.c. 

69 
65 
76 

p.c. 

63 
75 
50 

p.c. 

1 

16 

2 

p.c. 

18 

Bessemer  mills 

22 

Open  hearth  mills 

30 

15 


Another  table  shows  the  percentages  of  workmen  in  different  departments 
for  the  year  1920  classified  as  to  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  day:— 


Blast  furnaces 

Bessemer  mills 

Open  hearth  mills 

Puddling  mills 

Blooming  mills 

Rail  mills 

Bar  mills 

Sheet  and  tinplate  mills 


Working 

Working 

twelve 

eight 

hours 

hours 

p.c. 

p.c. 

63 

18 

75 

22 

50 

30 

20 

20 

60 

25 

60 

40 

over    50 

15 

under  10 

60-70 

Others 
(by 

di  (Terence) 

p.c. 
10 

3 
20 
60 
15 

under  35 
over    25 


In  1919,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  which  produces  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  country's  iron  and  steel  products  stated  that  it  had  more  than  69,000 
workers  on  a  12-hour  day.  A  few  of  the  independent  steel  companies  were  at 
that  time  on  three  shifts  but  most  of  the  large  independents  were  on  two  shifts. 
In  April,  1922,  it  was  announced  that  between  October,  1920,  and  March,  1922, 
the  Corporation  had  reduced  the  number  of  12-hour  men  from  32  per  cent  to 
14  per  cent  of  the  workmen.  As  the  Corporation  employs  men  "in  coal  mines, 
on  railways  and  at  other  points  outside  the  steel  plants,  the  percentage  of 
Corporation  employees  who  work  12  hours  is  not  the  full  measure  of  those 
actually  in  steel  plants  who  work  12  hours."1 

With  reference  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  (including  blast  furnaces, 
ferro-alloys,  steel  works  and  rolling  mills,  tinplate,  terneplate  and  wire)  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures,  1919,  states:  "in  1909, 
96-5  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  were  in  establishments  where  the  prevailing 
hours  of  labour  were  over  60  per  week  and  none  in  establishments  of  54  hours 
or  less  per  week.  In  1914,  the  proportion  of  those  working  in  establishments 
where  the  prevailing  hours  of  labour  were  over  60  per  week  fell  to  79  1  per  cent 
and  5-6  per  cent  were  in  establishments  with  54  hours  per  week  or  less;  while 
in  1919,  7  per  cent  were  in  establishments  with  hours  of  48  or  less  per  week  and 
only  67  per  cent  in  the  over  60-hour  class."  Of  the  wrage-earners  in  all  manu- 
facturing industries,  including  iron  and  steel,  only  3  per  cent  were  in  estab- 
lishments with  more  than  60  hours  per  week  in  1919. 

The  report  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute's  committee  on  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  the  12-hour  day,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institute  in  May,  1923,  was  against  the  adoption  at  that  time  of  a  policy  to 
eliminate  the  12-hour  day.  The  reasons  advanced  for  this  position  were  that 
the  long  hours  were  not  hours  of  continuous  work,  that  workmen  prefer  the 
longer  hours  on  account  of  the  higher  earnings,  that  the  cost  of  production 
would  be  increased  on  an  average  15  per  cent,  and  that  there  is  not  enough 
labour  available  to  operate  on  a  3-shift  basis. 

On  August  2,  1923,  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  president  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  announced,  after  a  series  of  conferences  with  officials  of  the 
industry  and  following  correspondence  between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  that  the  steel  industry  would  begin  the 
elimination  of  the  12-hour  day  and  progress  as  rapidly  as  the  supply  of  labour 
permitted.  Wage  rates  are  to  be  increased  25  per  cent,  daily  earnings  being 
reduced,  therefore,  16|  per  cent. 

A  statement  by  the  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
which  employs  about  12,000  men  pretty  evenly  divided  between  coal  and  iron 
mines  on  the  one  hand  and  steel  mills  on  the  other,  was  issued  in  June,  1923. 

1  The   Twelve-Hour   Shift    in   Industry,    Committee   of   Federated    American    Engineering    Societies,    Dutton, 
N.Y.,   1922. 
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"The  immediate  results  of  inauguration  of  8-hour  shifts  five  years  ago  from  the 
standpoint  of  production  per  man  hour  and  of  labour  cost  per  unit  of  output 
were  satisfactory  and  where  conditions  have  been  comparable  it  has  been  evident 
that  we  have  lost  nothing  either  in  producing  cost  or  output  by  reason  of  the 
change.  At  blast  furnaces  the  labour  cost  per  ton  immediately  following  the 
introduction  of  the  8-hour  day  with  the  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wage  rates, 
increased  slightly  over  1  per  cent  above  former  costs." 

(b)    NON-FERROUS  METALS 

The  metallurgical  industries  other  than  iron  and  steel  are  on  three  shifts, 
the  states  having  8-hour  laws  for  workmen  employed  in  smelters,  etc.,  being 
large  producers  of  non-ferrous  metals. 

Manufactures 

The  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures,  1919,  reported  48-6  per  cent  of 
the  more  than  nine  million  wage-earners  in  the  manufacturing  industries  to  be  in 
plants  where  the  prevailing  hours  of  labour  were  48  hours  per  week  or  less.  In 
1914,  only  11.9  per  cent  were  working  in  establishments  for  48  hours  per  week 
or  less.  In  1919,  74.1  per  cent  worked  54  hours  or  less  and  in  1914,  50.9  per 
cent  had  a  54-hour  week  or  less.  If  only  the  large  plants  in  the  chief  industrial 
centres  be  considered,  the  proportion  of  persons  working  an  8-hour  day  is 
much  greater. 

Meat-packers,  garment  workers,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  woollen  industry 
have  an  8-hour  day.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  have  a  working  week  of  48  hours  or  less. 

A  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  covers  861,893 
members  of  organized  trade  unions  in  66  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  on  May  15,  1922,  and  gives  the  hours  of  labour  for  the  following  trades 
and  occupations:  bakery  trades;  building  trades;  chauffeurs,  teamsters  and  driv- 
ers; freight  handlers;  granite  and  stone  trades;  laundry  workers;  linemen;  metal 
trades;  millwork  and  printing  and  publishing.  The  prevailing  hours  of  labour 
in  all  these  trades  vary  from  44  to  48  per  week  with  an  occasional  50-hour  week 
for  machinists  and  freight-handlers  and  longer  in  the  case  of  teamsters  and 
drivers. 

Railways 

By  the  Adamson  law  of  September  3,  1916,  8  hours  was  declared  to  be  a 
day's  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  the  compensation  of  employees 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  trains  in  interstate  commerce.  Overtime  work  was 
not  forbidden  and  might  extend  up  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  an  earlier 
16-hour  law,  but  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  had  to  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  the  pro  rata  rate  for  the  standard  8-hour  workday. 

By  supplementary  decisions  to  the  so-called  McAdoo  award,  issued  in 
1919,  the  8-hour  day  with  punitive  overtime  rates  became  general  for  all  classes 
of  railroad  workers  in  the  United  States,  except  those  in  train  and  engine 
service  whose  basic  day  is  less  than  8  hours.  By  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Labour  Board,  issued  in  the  period  between  August,  1921,  and  March, 
1922,  punitive  overtime  rates  for  the  ninth  hour  were  withdrawn  for  all  classes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  shop  crafts  who  retain  the  right  to  punitive  rates  after 
the  eighth  hour.  Certain  classes  are  paid  punitive  overtime  rates  after  the  ninth 
or  tenth  hour. 

The  decisions  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Labour  Board  apply  only  in 
case  of  a  dispute  between  one  or  more  companies  and  their  employees  which 
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cannot  be  settled  by  joint  conference,  and  affect  only  those  concerned  in  the 
dispute.  The  working  conditions  of  a  large  majority  of  the  workers  on  American 
railways  are,  however,  in  accordance  with  decisions  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Labour  Board. 

Public  Employees 

(a)    FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

By  a  law  passed  in  1868,  the  United  States  Congress  provided  that  8  hours 
should  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  labourers,  workmen  and  mechanics  who 
might  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
This  act  failed  to  prohibit  agreements  for  overtime  work  and  was  ineffective  in 
actually  reducing  the  hours  of  any  considerable  number  of  government  employees. 
In  1892,  therefore,  a  more  effective  law  was  enacted  covering  contractors  and 
subcontractors  and  providing  a  heavy  penalty  for  violations.  This  act  did  not 
apply,  however,  to  work  done  on  goods  or  materials  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment, such  as  army  and  navy  equipment,  warships,  clothing,  etc.  The  Attorney- 
General  ruled  also  that  work  done  on  materials  purchased  by  contractors  was 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  act.  In  1912,  an  act  was  passed  requiring  that  pro- 
vision for  an  8-hour  day  be  inserted  in  all  contracts  which  might  involve  the 
employment  of  labourers  or  mechanics  when  made  by,  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government,  its  territories  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Exception  was 
made  in  the  case  of  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or  water,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence,  or  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  which  could  be  bought  in 
the  open  market,  except  armour  and  armour  plate.  Provision  was  made  also 
for  "  emergencies  caused  by  fire,  famine  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  property 
,or  by  any  other  extraordinary  event  or  condition."  In  1913,  dredging  and  rock- 
excavating  in  rivers  and  harbours  was  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  new 
law.    The  Act  was  suspended  during  the  war. 

All  employees  engaged  on  federal  public  works  have  an  8-hour  day  and 
also  all  persons  employed  on  public  printing. 

"  Effective  restriction  of  hours  of  labour  was  secured  for  certain  groups  of 
post  office  employees  before  it  was  for  federal  labourers  and  mechanics.  As 
early  as  1888  hours  of  city  letter-carriers  were  reduced  from  ten  to  eight  with 
the  proviso  that  pay  be  not  reduced  and  that  extra  remuneration  at  the  new 
rate  be  given  for  overtime.  In  1912,  the  8-hour  day  was  extended  to  clerks  in 
first  and  second  class  post  offices,  work  to  be  performed  within  ten  consecutive 
hours."1  A  56-hour  week  is  permitted  if  the  employee  is  allowed  an  amount  of 
time  off  on  some  day  during  the  following  week,  the  number  of  hours  to  corre- 
spond with  the  number  of  hours  worked  on  Sunday. 

(b)    STATE    GOVERNMENTS 

In  1868  California  provided  for  an  8-hour  clay  for  public  employees.  Since 
that  date  17  more  states  have  definitely  limited  hours  of  labour  on  public  works 
to  8  in  one  day.  These  states  are  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania. 
Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming.  Ohio  limits  weekly 
hours  to  48.  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota  and 
Oregen  limit  the  hours  of  all  manual  workers  employed  on  state  work  to  8  per 
day  and  Colorado  and  Massachusetts  restrict  weekly  hours  to  48. 

Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  New  York,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon. 
Texas  and  Washington  have  laws  providing  that  all  persons  working  on  con- 
tracts for  material  for  the  State  shall  have  an  8-hour  day,  Oregon  limiting  hours 
per  week  to  48. 

1  Commons    and    Andrews.    Principles    of    Labour    Legislation,    Harpers,    N.Y.,    1920. 
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Utah  has  an  8-hour  day  for  employees  of  penal  institutions;  Connecticut, 
Montana  and  Oklahoma  give  firemen,  janitors,  etc.,  in  all  state  institutions  an 
8-hour  day. 

Massachusetts  has  a  law  providing  for  an  8-hour  day  for  all  persons  work- 
ing on  public  printing,  and  all  contracts  must  be  let  with  this  provision  inserted 
and  with  the  further  stipulation  that  4  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on 
Saturday  unless  the  supervisor  of  state  printing  requires  a  full  day  of  8  hours. 

(c)    MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENTS 

In  1909,  Massachusetts  fixed  an  9-hour  day  for  cities  and  towns  but  per- 
mitted them  to  change  to  an  8-hour  day  by  popular  vote.  In  1913,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  any  city  or  town  which  did  not  have  the  8-hour  day  in  force  must 
submit  the  question  to  referendum  at  the  next  municipal  election  and,  if  it  was 
defeated,  it  must  be  resubmitted  every  two  years  upon  the  petition  of  a  fixed 
number  of  voters. 

A  large  number  of  cities  have  embodied  8-hour  provisions  in  their  charters 
or  have  enacted  8-hour  ordinances  to  cover  municipal  work.  The  2-platoon  or 
12-hour  shift  system  for  city  firemen  was  said  to  be  in  force  in  some  200  cities 
and  towns  in  October,  1919,  occasionally  as  the  result  of  state  law  but  generally 
through  city  ordinance.    A  3-shift  system  was  introduced  in  Cleveland  in  1919, 

Employment  of  Women 

Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  Washington,  Wis- 
consin and  the  District  of  Columbia  limit  to  8  hours  the  working  day  of  women 
in  certain  occupations. 

Of  these  states,  California,  Utah  and  the  District  of  Columbia  also  restrict 
weekly  hours  to  48  and  cover  employees  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, laundries,  hotels,  restaurants,  telephone,  telegraph  offices,  express  and 
transportation  offices. 

Arizona  and  Nevada  allow  56  hours  weekly,  the  former  state  allowing  2 
hours  overtime  daily,  in  mercantile  establishments,  laundries,  hotels  and 
restaurants.    Nevada  includes  manufacturing  plants. 

Colorado,  Montana,  Washington  and  Wisconsin  do  not  restrict  working 
hours  per  week.  Colorado  and  Wisconsin  allow  no  overtime  work.  Montana 
allows  2  hours  overtime  in  retail  stores  in  the  fortnight  prior  to  Christmas; 
Washington  permits  1  or  2  hours  on  telephone  and  telegraph  offices  in  rural 
communities  and  cities  of  less  than  3,000  population.  Colorado  and  Montana 
include  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, laundries,  hotels  and  restaurants.  Montana  includes  telephone  and  tele- 
graph offices,  but  Wisconsin  refers  only  to  street-railway  employees  outside 
first-class  cities. 

Massachusetts  and  North  Dakota  limit  the  working  week  for  women  in 
certain  occupations  to  48  hours  but  do  not  restrict  daily  hours  of  labour  to  8, 
North  Dakota  allowing  8^  hours  per  day  and  Massachusetts  permitting  9  hours. 
These  laws  cover  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments,  telephone  and 
telegraph  offices  and  express  and  transportation  companies.  In  addition  the 
North  Dakota  act  includes  laundries  and  the  Massachusetts  law  specifies  eleva- 
tor operators  in  office  buildings. 

Miscellaneous  8-Hour  Laws 

California,  Connecticut,  Missouri,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  laws 
stating  that  8  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  unless  otherwise  agreed.  Work 
above  8  hours  is  to  be  paid  extra  compensation,  but  punitive  rates  are  not 
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required.  Illinois  and  Indiana  have  similar  laws  covering  manual  labour;  Mon- 
tana, labour  on  public  highways;  Ohio,  work  in  manufacturing  plants  or  in 
mining;    and  Wisconsin,  work  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

Arizona  has  an  8-hour  law  for  employees  in  electric  power  plants  and 
Nevada  one  for  workers  in  plaster  and  cement  mills.  Arkansas  and  Connecti- 
cut limit  the  working  hours  of  employees  controlling  the  movement  of  trains  to 
8  in  one  day  and  Montana  limits  the  hours  of  labour  of  persons  employed  on 
irrigation  works  to  8  daily. 


GREAT    BRITAIN 

The  draft  convention  regarding  hours  of  labour  adopted  at  the  International 
Labour  Conference  at  Washington  has  not  been  ratified  by  Great  Britain, 
although  the  8-hour  day  is  more  generally  applied  through  voluntary  action  in 
that  country  than  in  any  other.  A  bill  providing  for  an  8-hour  day  was  intro- 
duced in  Parliament  in  August,  1919,  but  was  withdrawn.  A  new  bill,  designed 
to  give  effect  to  the  hours  convention  was  drafted  but  has  not  been  presented 
to  Parliament,  difficulties  having  arisen  with  regard  to  the  varying  provisions 
for  overtime  work  contained  in  the  collective  agreements  governing  the  different 
industries,  particularly  the  agreements  covering  railway  employees. 

"  In  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Cabinet  dated  July  22,  1921,  it  is  stated  that  collective  agreements  and 
the  coal  mine  laws  fixing  a  normal  working  week  of  48  hours  or  less  cover  from 
ten  Jbo  twelve  million  workers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  about  70  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  employed  population  and  practically  the  whole  of  those  employed  in 
industrial  undertakings,  including  engineering  and  shipbuilding,  mining,  rail- 
ways, docks,  textile,  building  and  structural  undertakings."1  No  important 
general  changes  in  hours  have  been  reported  since  that  date. 


Mining 

The  Coal  Mines  Act,  1919,  amended  a  law  of  1908  by  substituting  7  hours 
for  8  hours  in  the  limitation  placed  on  the  working  time  of  underground  workers. 
The  hours  of  labour  of  firemen,  pumpmen,  fanmen  and  furnacemen  were  limited 
to  8.  The  period  of  7  hours  is  reckoned  from  the  time  the  last  man  leaves  the 
surface  to  the  time  the  first  man  returns  to  the  surface  and  provision  is  made 
for  overtime  work  in  case  of  accident  or  special  emergency.  The  law  may  be 
suspended  in  the  event  of  war  or  grave  economic  disturbances  due  to  the  demand 
for  coal,  etc.,  exceeding  the  supply.  One  hour's  overtime  is  allowed  on  not  more 
than  60  davs  in  the  year. 

* 

Metal    Trades,    Engineering   and    Shipbuilding 

(a)     METAL   TRADES 

(1)  Iron  and  Steel 

"The  agreement  on  which  the  practically  universal  8-hour  day  is  based  was 
signed  on  February  19,  1919,  by  a  joint  committee  representing  the  Steel  Ingot 
Makers'  Association,  the  National  English  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers 
Association,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Confederation  and  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Steel  and  Iron  Workers."1  Groups  of  men  throughout  the  industry, 
mainly  maintenance  men  on  day  work,  are  on  a  47-hour  week.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  firm  introduced  the  3-shift  system  as  early  as  1897. 

i  International  Labour  Office,  Hours  of  Labour  in  Industry — Great  Britain.     Geneva,   1923. 
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(2)  Tin-plate 

All  day  men  have  a  47-hour  week.  Men  working  day  and  night  alternate 
weeks  are  on  8-hour  shifts,  the  week's  work  commencing  at  6  a.m.  on  Monday 
and  ending  at  6  p.m.  on  Saturday.  A  system  of  6-hour  shifts  is  in  operation  at 
a  few  mills,  some  plants  having  been  on  6-hour  shifts  for  30  years,  but  several 
adopting  the  3-shift  system  after  1919. 

(3)   Other  metals 

In  tube-making,  wire  manufacturing,  brass  working,  gold,  silver  and  allied 
trades,  heating  and  domestic  engineering,  electric  cable  making,  railway  carriage 
and  wagon  building  and  repairing,  there  are  agreements  between  the  employers 
and  workers  fixing  the  normal  hours  at  47  per  week  and  providing  for  punitive 
overtime  rates. 

(6)    ENGINEERING 

"The  normal  week  in  this  industry  is  47  hours."1  Overtime  worked  by 
day  workers  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half  except  in  the  case  of  work 
done  after  midnight,  when  the  rate  is  double  time.  Night  shift  work  is  paid 
at  rate  of  time  and  one-third  for  all  hours  worked  and  consists  of  47  hours  on 
five  nights.    Overtime  on  night  shifts  is  paid  at  time  and  two-thirds. 

(c)    SHIPBUILDING 

By  agreement  between  the  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Federation  and  the 
trade  unions  concerned,  the  normal  hours  of  labour  in  this  industry  are  47  in 
the  week. 

Building  antl  General  Construction 

In  January,  1922,  the  44-hour  week  was  awarded  building  trade  operatives 
by  a  board  of  conciliation.  Employers  are  reported  to  desire  an  extension  of 
these  hours  and  The  Labour  Gazette  (British)  for  April,  1923,  states  that  the 
question  of  an  extension  to  47  hours  is  to  be  referred  for  arbitration. 

In  civil  engineering  construction,  hours  for  summer  months  (two-thirds  of 
the  year)  are  49^  hours  per  week  and  for  winter  months  44^  hours  per  week. 

Textile  Industry 

By  an  agreement  of  July  9,  1919,  hours  of  labour  in  the  cotton  industry  were 
reduced  from  55J  to  48  and  similar  hours  were  agreed  upon  earlier  in  the  same 
year  by  the  industrial  council  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry'.  In  tho 
latter  case,  daily  hours  are  8|  with  two  breaks  for  meals  and  4^  hours  on 
Saturday,  with  one  break.  Firms  wishing  to  work  overtime  have  to  apply  to 
the  council  for  permission  to  do  so. 

Chemical,  Pottery  and  Brick  Industries* 

A  47    or  48-hour  week  is  general  throughout  these  industries. 

Paper,  Printing  and  Allied  Trades 

By  agreement  in  printing  and  publishing,  weekly  hours  vary  from  44  to  48. 
In  paper-making,  weekly  hours  for  shift  workers  average  44  hours  but  4 
additional  hours  may  be  worked  at  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter,  and  a  further  2 
hours  at  time  and  a  half.  Hours  for  day  workers  are  48  per  week.  In  the 
manufacture  of  paper  boxes  the  normal  working  week  is  48  hours. 

Woodworking  and  Furniture  Trades 

In  these  trades,  weekly  hours  are  47  in  general  with  a  44-hour  week  in  some 
districts. 

1  International  Labour  Office,  Hours  of  Labour  in  Industry — Great  Britain.     Geneva,   1923. 
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Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

A  48-hour  week  is  the  rule  for  saddlers  and  harness  makers,  workers  in 
tanneries  and  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Clothing  Trade  and  Laundries 

In  tailoring  and  dressmaking,  fur-making,  millinery  and  laundries,  a  48- 
hour  week  is  general.  In  some  centres,  hours  of  labour  are  44  or  47  per  week  in 
certain  trades. 

Food,  Drink,  Tobacco  and  Distributive  Trades 

In  these  trades  also,  a  48-hour  week  is  the  rule  for  the  bulk  of  the  employees, 
shorter  hours  obtaining  in  some  districts. 

Flour-mill  day  workers  have  a  47-hour  week,  shift  workers  being  on  duty 
44  hours. 

Transportation 

(a)    RAILROADS 

By  an  agreement  signed  in  January,  1919,  the  principle  of  the  8-hour  day  for 
railwaymen  was  given  effect.  A  decision  of  the  Industrial  Court  in  a  case 
brought  by  the  Scottish  railway  companies  in  March,  1922,  was  agreed  to  by 
the  English  companies  also.  It  confirms  the  principle  of  the  8-hour  day  on  con- 
dition that  "  where  economy  will  accrue,"  men  may  be  employed  up  to  9  hours  a 
day,  overtime  rates  to  be  paid  for  the  ninth  hour.  Longer  hours  may  be  worked 
on  five  days  a  week  in  order  to  provide  for  a  shorter  day  once  a  week.  At  cer- 
tain stations  where  the  interval  between  trains  is  considerable,  a  spread  of  10 
hours  or,  where  further  economy  will  result,  a  spread  of  12  hours  may  be  put  in 
operation  for  all  classes  except  drivers,  firemen  and  guards. 

(£>)    TRAMWAY  AND  LONDON  OMNIBUS  WORKERS 

An  agreement  of  March,  1922,  provides  for  an  average  schedule  of  48  hours 
per  week,  no  schedule  to  be  more  than  52  hours  or  less  than  44.  Eight  days' 
holiday  with  pay,  is  provided  after  twelve  months'  continuous  service. 

Public  Employees 

In  1894  the  8-hour  day  was  introduced  in  the  Government  dockyards, 
workships,  ordnance  factories,  army  clothing  shops,  etc. 
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AUSTRIA 

Legislation  enacted  in  1919  limited  hours  of  labour  in  industrial  under- 
takings, railways'  and  mines  to  8  in  the  day.  If  collective  agreements  provide 
for  a  working  week  of  less  than  48  hours,  the  limit  of  8  hours  a  day  may  be 
exceeded.  Overtime  may  be  worked  to  make  up  for  lost  time  arising  from 
unforeseen  circumstances  and  to  meet  unusual  pressure  of  work  if  permission  is 
granted  by  the  authorities. 

BELGIUM 

A  Belgian  law  was  enacted  in  June,  1921,  providing  for  an  8-hour  day  and 
48-hour  week  in  all  industrial  undertakings  except  water  transport  and  in  offices 
of  commercial  establishments,  and  for  an  extension  of  the  act  to  retail  shops, 
hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  and  to  workers  other  than  office  employees  in  com- 
mercial establishments.  .In  case  an  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
majority  of  employers  and  the  majority  of  workers  in  a  particular  industry,  the 
limit  of  8  hours  may  be  exceeded  and  a  rest  on  Saturday  afternoon  be  declared 
by  royal  order.    The  working  day  may  not  be  longer,  however,  than  9  hours. 

Provision  is  made  for  longer  hours  for  shift  workers  on  condition  that  the 
average  hours  of  actual  work  calculated  over  at  least  3  weeks  do  not  exceed  8  in 
the  day  and  48  in  the  week  with  a  daily  maximum  of  10  hours. 

Exceptions  may  be  made  for  seasonal  industries,  undertakings  where  wind 
and  water  is  the  sole  motive  power  and  where  work  may  be  stopped  by  floods  or 
drought.  Hours  may  be  extended  for  preparatory  or  accessory  work  or  in  indus- 
tries where  the  raw  materials  are  liable  to  rapid  deterioration  or  in  case  of 
unusual  pressure  of  orders  if  employees  agree  to  the  longer  hours  or  for  work 
necessitated  by  accidents,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  continuous  industries,  a  weekly  maximum  of  56  hours  is  fixed 
and  compensatory  holidays  up  to  a  maximum  of  26  days  must  be  granted. 

Orders  have  been  issued  for  the  application  of  the  Act  to  the  sugar  industry, 
in  which  hours  of  permanent  employees  may  exceed  8  but  may  not  average  more 
than  8  per  day  throughout  the  year;  seasonal  industries  such  as  building  and 
construction  and  manufacture  of  certain  foods  in  which  hours  in  winter  are 
shorter  than  in  summer;  clothing  and  allied  trades  in  which  hours  are  adjusted 
according  to  the  season,  and  brickmaking,  in  which  a  similar  arrangement  is 
made. 

In  other  industries,  orders  have  not  yet  been  issued.  In  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  the  8-hour  shift  has  been  general  since  early  in  1920  and  an  8-hour  day 
is  the  rule  in  the  metal-working  trades.  In  the  leather  and  chemical  industries, 
printing  and  bookbinding,  flour  and  sugar  mills  and  bakeries,  working  hours  are 
limited  to  8  in  the  day.  In  the  jewellery  trade,  a  44-hour  week  is  in  force.  The 
report  of  the  International  Labour  Office  on  Hours  of  Labour  in  Belgium  con- 
cludes: "  It  is  clear  that  the  8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week  form  the  standard  for 
hours  of  work  in  Belgian  industry." 

DENMARK 

An  Act  of  February,  1919,  limits  the  working  shift  in  continuous  industries 
to  8  hours  in  24  but,  at  a  change  of  shifts,  the  period  of  employment  may  be 
extended  to  not  more  than  16  hours,  but  arrangements  must  be  made  to  ensure 
that  the  total  hours  worked  by  any  employee  may  not  exceed  160  hours  in 
three  consecutive  weeks.  Exemptions  are  permitted  in  seasonal  occupations 
in  which  the  operations  are  continuous  for  not  more  than  four  months  in  a 
vear. 
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In  December,  1921,  a  bill,  drafted  by  a  commission  appointed  early  in 
1919,  was  introduced  in  the  Reichstag,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

In  May,  1919,  a  national  agreement  was  signed  by  the  Danish  Employers' 
Federation  and  the  Confederation  of  Danish  Trade  Unions  which  provides  for 
a  limitation  of  hours  similar  to  that  imposed  by  the  draft  convention  of  the 
International  Labour  Conference  at  Washington.  This  agreement  was  to  expire 
in  May,  1922,  but  was  renewed  for  another  year.  In  January,  1923,  the 
employers'  association  refused  to  enter  into  an  agreement  regarding  hours  of 
labour  since  the  federated  unions  had  decided  that  the  matter  of  wages  was  to 
be  left  to  the  individual  unions.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  in  practically  all 
the  trades,  agreements  providing  for  an  8-hour  day  have  been  extended  to  the 
spring  of  1924. 

FINLAND 

An  Act  of  November,  1917,  provides  for  an  8-hour  day  in  handicraft  and 
factory  trades  and  other  industrial  and  commercial  occupations,  and  in  hotels 
and  on  railways.  A  further  limit  of  96  hours  per  fortnight  is  imposed  which, 
in  certain  special  cases,  may  be  replaced  by  a  maximum  of  192  hours  in  a 
period  of  four  weeks.  The  daily  working  hours  may  exceed  8  if  the  technical 
nature  of  the  work  or  other  circumstances  so  require.  Workers  may  agree  to 
work  overtime  to  the  extent  of  24  hours  in  two  weeks  but  an  annual  maximum 
of  200  hours  is  prescribed  with  an  additional  150  hours  in  special  cases  allowed 
by  the  factory  inspector. 

In  1919,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Council  of  State  whereby  workers  over 
18  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  continuous  industries  for  168  hours  in 
three  weeks.  Overtime  of  50  hours  in  six  months  is  permitted.  This  order  has 
been  extended  from  year  to  year  up  to  the  present  time. 

FRANCE 

Post-war  conditions  in  France  have  made  extraordinary  demands  on 
industry  and  the  question  of  hours  of  labour  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
both  within  and  without  the  legislature.  The  draft  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Conference  has  not  been  ratified,  but  the  principle  of  the 
8-hour  day  has  been  maintained  since  its  legal  adoption  in  1919. 

Mining 

Underground  workers  in  mines  have  an  8-hour  day  according  to  a  law 
passed  in  June,  1919.  The  working  period  is  calculated  from  the  time  the  first 
workman  leaves  the  surface  till  the  time  the  last  workman  returns  to  the 
surface.  In  case  of  continuous  work,  the  limit  of  48  hours  per  week  is  main- 
tained. 

Workers  employed  above  ground  are  within  the  scope  of  the  general  8-hour 
law  noted  below. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Establishments 

An  Act  of  April  23,  1919,  provided  for  an  8-hour  day  in  industrial  and 
commercial  undertakings  by  stating  that  the  hours  of  work  should  be  8  per 
day  and  48  per  week,  or  an  equivalent  limitation  based  on  a  period  of  time 
other  than  the  week,  but  leaving  the  conditions  under  which  the  law  was  to  be 
applied  to  each  class  of  industry  to  be  defined  by  regulations. 

The  administrative  regulations  generally  limit  working  hours  to  8  in  each 
day  or  permit  a  maximum  of  9  hours  on  five  days  in  order  to  enable  a  short 
day  on  Saturday.     Arrangements  may  be  made  through  the  labour  inspectors 
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for  longer  hours  to  make  up  for  lost  time  due  to  accidents  to  plant,  shortage  of 
materials  or  public  holidays,  etc. 

Exceptions  in  the  operation  of  the  Act  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  persons 
engaged  in  preparatory  and  accessory  work  essential  to  the  work  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  amount  of  overtime  permitted  varying  with  the  trade.  Longer  hours 
are  allowed  to  co-ordinate  two  successive  shifts,  for  work  which  in  certain 
circumstances  requires  specially  skilled  workers  and  for  work  which  is  broken 
by  long  rest  periods.  Exceptions  are  also  permitted  in  case  of  a  national 
emergency  or  urgent  work  in  case  of  seasonal  industries  such  as  flour  milling. 

Decrees  have  been  issued  containing  regulations  designed  to  cover  the 
metal  trades,  hides  and  leather,  printing  and  textile  industries,  flour  milling, 
clothing  and   furniture  manufacture. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Act,  each  industry  remains  under  the  system 
of  hours  of  work  resulting  from  legislation  in  force  prior  to  the  Act  till  regula- 
tions for  its  application  have  been  published.  Collective  agreements  in  various 
trades,  for  which  regulations  have  not  been  issued,  provide  for  an  8-hour  day. 
Among  these  industries  are  paper-making  in  the  Paris  district  and  the  building 
trades  throughout  the  country. 

Transportation 

(a)  Railways 

After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  April,  1919,  the  8-hour  day  was  introduced 
in  all  departments  of  the  railways  to  which  it  could  be  applied  pending  the 
publication  of  regulations.  Men  in  the  railway  shops  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  regulations  issued  for  the  metal  trades.  The  application  of  the  Act  to 
railway  employees  other  than  engineers,  firemen  and  guards,  was  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  and  it  was  not  till  October,  1922,  that  regulations  governing 
these  employees  came  into  effect.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  hours  of 
work  and  hours  on  duty.  A  daily  maximum  of  10  hours  is  fixed  in  general 
for  the  time  on  duty  which  is  considered  as  the  interval  between  the  actual 
beginning  and  the  cessation  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  worker. 

Hours  on  duty  of  certain  persons  whose  work  is  of  an  intermittent  character 
may  not  exceed  12.  The  number  of  days  on  duty  between  two  successive 
periodical  rest  days  may  not  exceed  14.  Provision  is  made  for  overtime  but 
the  total  length  of  the  working  day,  that  is  the  hours  on  duty  together  with 
the  length  of  the  breaks  for  meals,  may  not  exceed   15  hours. 

Collective  agreements  on  -a  considerable  number  of  tramway  systems 
provide  for  an  8-hour  day. 

{b)  Mercantile  Marine 

An  Act  of  August  2,  1919,  relating  to  the  mercantile  marine,  stipulates 
that  "  the  duration  of  actual  work  of  the  staff  of  either,  sex  and  of  any  age 
employed  on  board  shall  not  exceed  either  8  hours  per  day  or  48  hours  per  week 
or  equivalent  limits  calculated  for  a  period  other  than  the  week."  Provision  is 
made  for  overtime  in  certain  cases  but  in  no  case  may  hours  of  labour  exceed 
12  except  under  such  special  circumstances  as  fog,  fire,  illness  of  member  of 
crew,  etc. 

GERMANY 

The  International  Labour  Office  has  published  a  table  which  shows  that 
in  1920,  8,086,945  employees  in  Germany  were  within  the  scope  of  collective 
agreements  signed  by  their  respective  trade  unions  and  the  employers'  asso- 
ciations. Of  this  number,  only  23,600  were  employed  for  more  than  48  hours 
per  week,  the  wage-earners  having  longer  hours  being  employed  in  agriculture, 
laundries  and  cleaning,  transport,  hotels  and  restaurants,  building,  food 
products  and  a  small  number  scattered  through  other  industries. 
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The  federation  of  German  employers'  associations  reported  in  January,  1922, 
that  6,405,000  persons  were  employed  in  14  of  the  principal  industries  for  48 
hours  per  week  or  less. 

In  November,  1918,  an  agreement  was  reached  by  the  central  organization 
of  the  employers'  and  workers'  association  which  provided  that  the  maximum 
working  hours  per  day  should  be  8.  In  the  same  month,  legal  recognition  of  the 
8-hour  day  was  given  by  regulations  issued  respecting  the  hours  of  labour  of 
industrial  workers.  Other  orders  regulated  working  hours  in  bakery  and  con- 
fectionery establishments  and  hours  of  non-manual  workers.  These  regulations 
were  for  a  limited  period  only  but  were  extended  till  March,  1923,  pending  the 
enactment  of  a  law  governing  hours  of  labour. 

The  order  concerning  working  hours  covers  industrial  workers  in  all  indus- 
trial undertakings,  including  mines  and  works  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  states  or  communes.  The  order  regarding  non-manual  workers  covers  those 
engaged  in  commercial  work,  office  workers  and  apprentices  in  these  classes. 

Daily  hours  of  labour  may  not  exceed  8  unless  agreements  providing  for 
a  shorter  day  on  Saturday  are  in  force.  In  continuous  industries,  male  employees 
over  15  years  of  age  may  be  employed  once  in  three  weeks  in  a  shift  of  not  more 
than  16  hours,  including  breaks,  provided  that  such  workers  are  allowed  twice 
in  the  three  weeks  an  uninterrupted  rest  of  24  hours.  Exceptions  in  certain 
kinds  of  work  may  be  made  by  the  factory  or  mining  inspectors  if  approved  by 
the  workers. 

It  is  provided  that,  in  the  railway,  post  and  telegraph  services,  agreements 
are  to  be  made  as  to  the  general  exceptions  to  the  8-hour  day  which  are  con- 
sidered necessary  in  present  circumstances. 

The  report  of  the  International  Labour  Office  states  that  "in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  undertakings  covered  by  collective  agreements  the  weekly  working  hours 
are  less  than  48  (in  particular  the  mining,  metal,  textile  and  clothing  indus- 
tries). In  other  cases,  the  48-hour  week  generally  prevails  with  minor  excep- 
tions." 

Mining 

The  law  provides  that  the  hours  of  underground  miners  are  to  be  those 
fixed  in  the  collective  agreements  in  force  on  October,  1921.  In  coal  mines,  the 
time  spent  in  the  mine,  including  the  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from  the  sur- 
face, varies  from  7  to  7V  hours,  the  time  at  the  mine  not  including  breaks,  being 
8  hours.    In  other  mines  also  the  number  of  hours  at  the  mine  is  8. 

In  the  Ruhr  mining  district,  an  agreement  was  reached  in  August,  1922, 
by  which  the  collective  agreement  was  modified  in  regard  to  overtime.  "  In 
view  of  the  international  situation,  and  in  the  public  interest  the  underground 
shift  workers  will,  as  from  September,  1922,  perform  2  hours'  work  in  addition 
to  their  regular  shifts  on  3  days  of  the  week.  The  above-mentioned  hours  are 
overtime  and  are  to  be  paid  for  at  overtime  rates,"  that  is,  time  and  a  half. 
Representatives  of  employers  and  workers  in  other  mining  districts  declared 
themselves  ready  to  make  similar  agreements. 

Metal  Trades 

Collective  agreements  in  all  but  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  district  provide 
for  a  working  week  of  less  than  48  hours,  the  general  number  being  46  hours. 
The  agreement  in  Rhenish-Westphalia,  covering  about  300,000  workers,  fixes 
48  hours  as  the  number  of  hours  of  actual  work  in  a  week.  Overtime  is  allowed 
by  these  agreements  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  for  urgent  reasons,  arrange- 
ments for  overtime  to  be  made  with  the  works  council.  In  continuous  processes 
weekly  hours  are  56. 

Other   Industries 

In  the  textile  and  clothing  industry,  woodworking,  building  and  boot  and 
shoe  manufacture,  working  hours  vary  from  46  to  48  according  to  the  collective 
agreements  in  the  industry. 
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Railways 

Hours  of  work  are  governed  provisionally  by  regulations  issued  in  August, 
1922,  and  must  not  exceed  an  average  of  8  hours  per  working  day  or  48  or  208 
hours  per  7  days  or  per.  30  days  respectively  if  the  latter  periods  are  taken  as  a 
basis  for  calculating  hours  of  work.  Time  occupied  in  travelling  to  and  from 
the  place  of  work,  provided  that  no  work  is  done  during  the  journey,  is  reckoned 
as  working  time  in  the  proportion  of  50  per  cent. 

Proposed   Legislation 

Bills  concerning  hours  of  labour  of  industrial  workers  and  of  non-manual 
workers  have  been  drafted  and  submitted  to  the  Federal  Economic  Council  for 
consideration. 

Workers  employed  on  railways,  tramways,  and  in  the  post  and  telegraph 
service  are  excluded  from  the  bills.  Hours  worked  on  certain  days  in  order 
to  obtain  a  shorter  day  on  Saturday  may  not  exceed  9,  and  where  work  is  per- 
formed in  shifts  the  average  over  a  period  of  three  weeks  may  not  exceed  8  per 
day  and  48  per  week.  Employers  may  not  permit  their  employees  to  work 
longer  than  the  legal  number  of  hours.  In  order  to  save  fuel,  however,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  may  allow  more  than  9  hours'  work  per  day,  provided  that 
the  48-hour  week  is  observed.  That  collective  agreements  may  not  vary  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  bill  is  a  further  difference  between  the  regulations 
in  force  and  the  terms  of  the  proposed  law. 

ITALY 

A  bill  for  the  ratification  of  the  Washington  draft  convention  regarding 
hours  of  work  was  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1920  and  again 
in  1921,  but  ratification  was  postponed  for  further  consideration. 

By  a  decree  issued  on  March  15,  1923,  hours  of  labour  in  Italy  may  not 
exceed,  as  a  general  rule,  8  per  day  or  48  per  week.  Occupations  of  a  discon- 
tinuous or  of  a  waiting  or  watching  nature  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  decree.  It  applies  to  manual  and  non-manual  workers  in  industrial  and 
commercial  undertakings  of  all  kinds  but  does  not  apply  to  domestic  servants, 
responsible  officers  or  to  commercial  travellers.  Only  those  agricultural  labour- 
ers who  are  on  day  work  are  included.  Special  regulations  are  to  be  issued 
concerning  seamen  and  public  employees. 

In  work  which  is  of  a  seasonal  character  or  where  technical  considerations 
demand  it,  hours  of  labour  may  exceed  8  per  day  or  48  per  week  on  condition 
that  the  average  hours  worked  during  certain  fixed  periods  do  not  exceed  limits 
to  be  defined.  Overtime  of  not  more  than  2  hours  per  day  and  12  per  week  or 
a  corresponding  average  over  a  longer  period  is  permitted  if  the  parties  con- 
cerned reach  an  agreement  to  that  effect.  Overtime  rates  must  be  at  least  10 
per  cent  higher  than  normal  rates  of  wrages.  Temporary  exemptions  are  allowed 
in  urgent  cases  likely  to  involve  danger  to  persons  or  production. 

The  decree  imposes  a  fine  for  contravention  and  is  to  come  into  force  4 
months  after  promulgation  but  may  be  postponed  for  not  more  than  12  months 
in  cases  where  considerable  alterations  in  equipment  have  to  be  made. 

Collective  Agreements 

"  Agreements  regulating  employment  contracts  in  almost  all  industries,  cer- 
tainly in  all  the  most  important,  are  national  in  scope  and  apply  to  the  whole 
of  Italy."  The  principle  of  the  8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week  is  affirmed  in  all 
these  agreements  and  was  introduced  generally  in  1919. 

In  the  cotton,  wool  and  silk  industries,  some  plants  work  on  2  shifts  of  7? 
hours  each.  In  the  continuous  processes  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  chemical 
and  electrical  industries,  the  hours  of  work  must  not  exceed  144  for  each  period 
of  three  weeks. 
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In  the  agreements  covering  the  melal,  boot  and  shoe,  chemical  and  other 
industries,  it  ie  agreed  that  no  worker  may  refuse,  without  adequate  cause,  to 
work  occasional  overtime  to  a  maximum  of  12,  10  or  8  hours  a  week  according 
to  the  industry.  In  the  textile  and  printing  trades,  overtime  is  allowed  only 
for  stated  causes  and  its  duration  is  fixed,  as  a  rule,  at  a  maximum  of  6  hour- 
a  week.  Overtime  rates  vary  from  30  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  above  normal 
rates. 

Railways 

On  June  16,  1919,  a  decree  wras  issued  establishing  a  normal  working  day 
of  8  hours  and  a  weekly  rest-day  for  employees  of  the  State  railways,  in  May 
of  the  same  year,  a  decree  was  issued  making  it  obligatory  on  all  private  rail- 
ways, tramways  and  inland  navigation  companies  to  adopt  a  working  day  of 
8  hours  and  a  weekly  rest-day  for  their  employees.  Certain  exceptions  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act  were  to  be  determined  by  the  Minister  for  Railways  and 
Maritime  Transport. 

NETHERLANDS 

An  Act  of  November,  1919,  designed  to  come  into  force  in  October,  1920, 
limits  hours  of  labour  in  factories,  workshops,  bakeries,  and  offices  to  8  in  the 
day  and  45  in  the  week.  Provision  was  made  for  an  extension  of  hours  by  per- 
mission of  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  10  per  day  and  55  per  week  during  a 
maximum  period  of  4  years  if  such  action  was  deemed  necessary  to  protect 
national  industries.  An  order  was  issued  in  September,  1920,  according  exemp- 
tions of  this  kind  for  2  years  in  the  case  of  certain  industries,  including  building 
yards,  iron  and  steel  foundries,  engine  building,  and  boiler-making,  shipbuilding 
and  tramway  construction,  textile  industries,  ribbon  manufacture  and  other  less 
important  industries,  but  in  no  case  permitting  more  than  48  hours  of  labour  in 
one  week. 

In  May,  1922,  an  amendment  to  the  Eight  Hour  Act  of  1919  was  passed 
which  substitutes  an  8-J  hour  day  and  48-hour  week  for  the  previous  8-hour  day 
and  45-hour  week.  It  provides  also  for  a  transitional  period  of  4  years  during 
which  hours  of  labour  may  be  prolonged  by  1\  hours  in  the  day  and  7  hours  in 
the  week  in  certain  undertakings  or  for  special  exemptions  as  regards  seasonal 
industries. 

NORWAY 

A  Norwegian  law  enacted  in  1915  limited  hours  of  labour  in  mines  and 
smelters  and  printing  establishments  to  48  in  the  week.  This  Act  permitted  54 
hours  of  work  per  week  in  other  industrial  enterprises  but  wras  amended  in  1919 
to  prohibit  employment  for  more  than  8^  hours  per  day  or  48  hours  per  week. 
In  mines  and  smelters  a  9i  hour  day  is  allowed,  but  the  weekly  hours  must  not 
exceed  48.  Overtime  is  only  permitted  in  order  to  avoid  deterioration  of  raw 
materials  or  products,  under  unusual  pressure  of  demand  or  when  necessary  in 
the  public  interest.  In  such  cases,  overtime  of  one  hour  may  be  wrorked  but  if 
longer  hours  are  required,  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  authorities, 
and  the  maximum  is  10  hours  per  week  and  30  hours  in  4  weeks.  In  continuous 
industries,  an  average  working  week  of  48  hours  must  be  arranged. 

In  1916,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  present  a  report  in  collaboration 
with  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs,  to  form  a  basis  for  a  revision  of  existing 
labour  legislation.  In  February,  1922,  this  commission  submitted  a  report 
containing  a  draft  bill  which  would  provide  for  a  working  day  of  8  hours  and  a 
48-hour  week.  It  is  provided,  also,  that  wThere  the  8-hour  day  cannot  be 
applied  without  injury  to  the  public  interest,  the  King  may  declare  that  the  only 
limitation  on  working  hours  shall  be  that  they  do  not  exceed  an  average  of  48 
hours  a  week  over  a  certain  number  of  weeks.  The  scope  of  the  proposed  bill 
is  wider  than  the  Act  of  1919  which  applies  only  to  factories  employing  mechani- 
cal power  or  works  employing  more  than  five  persons  and  to  mines,  smelters, 
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etc.  The  only  exempted  industries  in  the  proposed  bill  are  home  industries  which 
employ  workers  other  than  the  owners  and  their  families,  navigation,  fishing  and 
agriculture.  No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Government  in  connection  with 
this  report. 

POLAND 
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In  November,  1918,  a  decree  was  issued  limiting  hours  of  labour  in  all 
industrial  establishments,  mines,  furnaces,  workshops,  transport  undertakings 
by  land  and  water,  as  well  as  in  commercial  occupations,"  to  8  in  a  day  and  6 
on  Saturday.  In  certain  industries,  the  limit  of  8  hours  might  be  exceeded  but 
the  46-hour  week  remained  in  force. 

In  December,  1920,  an  Act  containing  similar  provisions  was  passed.  It 
provided  for  longer  hours  in  case  of  accident  or  unforseen  circumstances,  for 
workers  engaged  in  preparatory  work  and  in  continuous  industries  in  which  the 
weekly  hours  might  be  56.  Overtime  must  be  restricted  to  120  hours  in  one 
year  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half.  An  amendment  of  February,  1922, 
permits  shops  to  be  kept  open  for  10  hours  a  day,  the  original  Act  allowing  them 
to  be  open  only  during  the  legal  hours  of  work  of  those  employed  therein. 

PORTUGAL 

A  decree  issued  in  May,  1919,  limited  working  hours  of  employees  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  establishments  to  8  in  a  day  and  48  in  a  week.  Regula- 
tions regarding  overtime  were  to  be  made  in  special  cases,  the  rate  of  payment 
to  be  double  the  normal  rate. 

In  July,  1922,  another  decree  was  promulgated  regulating  hours  of  work. 
In  commercial  undertakings  hours  of  employment  must  fall  between  9  a.m.  and 
7  p.m.  with  at  least  two  hours'  rest  during  this  period.  In  industrial  establish- 
ments, normal  hours  of  work  are  limited  to  8  in  a  day  and  48  in  a  week  which 
may  be  extended  at  a  time  of  urgent  work,  but  overtime  may  not  exceed  12 
hours  a  week.  In  unhealthy  industries,  hours  may  be  fixed  at  less  than  8  in  a 
day  and  in  certain  other  occupations  the  daily  limit  of  8  hours  may  be  removed 
and  working  hours  otherwise  distributed  over  the  48-hour  week. 

SPAIN 

A  royal  decree  of  April,  1919,  limits  hours  of  work  to  8  in  the  day  and  48 
in  the  week  and  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  joint  committees  to  advise  as  to 
industries  or  special  cases  in  which  exceptions  should  be  made.  In  January, 
1920,  a  further  order  laid  down  rules  for  the  adoption  of  an  8-hour  day.  Domestic 
service  was  exempted  and  provision  made  for  a  48-hour  week  in  cases  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  work  does  not  permit  a  uniform  distribution  of  hours.  Agree- 
ments may  be  made  in  regard  to  overtime  in  case  of  urgent  necessity  provided 
that  such  overtime  does  not  exceed  50  hours  per  month  or  120  hours  per  year. 
Overtime  is  to  be  paid  at  rate  of  time  and  one-fifth  and  at  night  and  on  Sunday 
and  after  ten  hours  on  any  day  at  rate  of  time  and  two-fifths. 

Railways 

An  order  revising  the  1919  decree  providing  for  an  8-hour  day  on  Spanish 
railways  was  issued  in  October,  1921.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  volun- 
tary and  obligatory  overtime.  Extension  of  the  working  day  in  railway  shops, 
etc.,  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  monthly  and  yearly  maxima  of 
50  and  240  hours  are  imposed.  In  cases  of  emergency,  the  extension  beyond  8 
hours  shall  be  compulsory  up  to  a  maximum  of  14  hours  and  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  quarter  for  the  first  2  hours  and  time  and  a  half  for  addi- 
tional hours.  Voluntary  overtime  must  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  time 
and  a  fifth. 
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SWEDEN 

An  Act  of  October,  1919,  provided  an  8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week  for 
employees  in  industrial  undertakings  employing  more  than  4  persons  in  towns 
of  more  than  1,500  population,  the  law  being  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  and 
to  expire  in  1923.  Establishments  employing  fewer  than  4  persons  in  towns 
of  less  than  1,500  population  are  included  in  the  Act  which  was  revised  in  1921 
to  permit  a  daily  maximum  of  9  hours  instead  of  8^,  the  48-hour  week  being 
maintained,  and  to  increase  the  maximum  number  of  overtime  hours.  In  con- 
tinuous industries,  the  limit  of  48  hours  per  week  is  not  imposed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government  instructed  the  Office  of  Social  Affairs 
and  certain  other  departments  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  the  8-hour 
day  with  a  view  to  Government  action  in  1923.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Office  of 
Social  Affairs,  "  the  inquiry  has  failed  to  show  any  adequate  reason  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  Act  or  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  definite  legislation," 
and  the  recommendation  was  made,  therefore,  that  existing  legislation,  with 
some  modifications,  should  be  maintained  for  a  further  experimental  period. 

A  bill  embodying  these  recommendations  was  amended  and  passed  in  May, 
1923,  to  remain  in  force  for  three  years.  The  maximum  amount  of  overtime 
allowed  without  special  permission  is  increased  from  30  hours  to  50  hours  per 
month  but  the  number  of  hours  per  year  remains  at  200.  In  cases  of  particular 
urgency,  the  Labour  Council  may  permit  further  overtime  of  30  hours  per  month 
or  150  hours  per  year.  Factory  and  mine  inspectors  are  to  appeal  to  the  Labour 
Council  in  enforcing  the  Act.  Workers  employed  in  digging  and  cutting  peat  and 
in  construction  work  in  agriculture  are  excluded. 

Iron   and   Steel   Industry 

The  three-shift  system  was  introduced  in  blast  furnaces  and  converters 
in  1916  and  in  open  hearth  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  in  1920,  when  the  Act  of 
1919  came  into  force  in  continuous  industries. 

SWITZERLAND 

In  June,  1922,  the  law  of  1919  establishing  an  8-hour  day  in  Swiss  factories 
was  amended  to  permit  working  hours  to  be  extended  up  to  a  maximum  of  54 
hours  per  week  in  a  time  of  serious  economic  crisis  of  a  general  character,  the 
daily  hours  not  to  exceed  10.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  crisis,  the  Federal  Council 
was  empowered  to  authorize  in  particular  industries  or  establishments  a  weekly 
maximum  of  54  hours.  In  continuous  industries,  provision  is  made  for  8-hour 
shifts,  and  for  a  weekly  rest  day.  This  Act  is  to  remain  in  force  for  3  years. 
the  date  of  its  coming  into  operation  to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Council,  any 
objection  to  it  to  be  notified  before  October  9,  1922,  and  the  Act  only  to 
become  final,  if  no  demand  for  a  referendum  supported  by  30,000  citizens,  be 
made  before  that  date.  It  is  reported  that  the  workers'  organizations  have  asked 
for  a  referendum.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Act  of  1919  contained  a  similar  pro- 
vision regarding  a  referendum  to  which  the  Act  was  submitted  in  October,  1920, 
and  by  which  it  was  sustained  by  a  large  majority. 

Railways 

The  Swiss  Transport  Act,  1920,  provides  that  the  average  daily  hours  of 
work  over  a  period  of  14  days  shall  not  exceed  8  hours.  Within  a  single  shift, 
hours  may  not  exceed  10  hours  inclusive  of  time  off  duty  allowed  in  exchange  for 
overtime.  Overtime  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter  and  an  employee 
is  permitted  to  work  overtime  for  extra  pay  but  may  not  work  overtime  for  more 
than  150  hours  in  a  year  without  being  allowed  equivalent  time  off  duty  The 
daily  average  length  of  time  on  duty  may  not  exceed  13  hours  in  a  period  of 
14  days  and  where  circumstances  permit  shall  be  not  more  than  12  hours     In 
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no  case  may  the  time  on  duty  exceed  14  hours  including  time  off  duty  in  exchange 
for  overtime.  Every  employee  is  entitled  to  56  days  of  rest  in  one  year,  not  less 
than  20  of  which  shall  be  Sundays  or  public  holidays.  In  addition  to  such  days 
of  rest,  a  period  of  from  one  to  four  weeks'  holidays  shall  be  granted  employees, 
the  length  of  the  period  to  vary  with  the  number  of  years  of  service. 

OTHER  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

A  declaration  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Esthonia  in  November, 
1918,  established  8  hours  as  the  working  period  in  industrial  and  commercial 
undertakings  and  in  actual  practice  a  7-hour  day  on  Saturday  is  general. 

The  8-hour  day  was  introduced  in  Latvia  by  an  enactment  of  March,  1922. 
covering  all  public  and  private  undertakings.  Weekly  hours  of  labour  are  limited 
to  46,  except  in  continuous  industries  where  hours  per  week  may  be  48.  Normal 
hours  may  be  extended  by  2  hours  a  day  if  it  is  so  agreed  by  employers  and 
employed  and  approved  by  the  labour  inspectors.  Hours  of  work  of  agricul- 
tural workers,  seamen,  domestic  workers,  railway  workers  and  some  other 
classes  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  special  act. 

In  Lithuania,  an  Act  passed  in  November,  1919,  gave  statutory  effect  to  the 
8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week  in  factories  anad  workshops  employing  three  or 
more  workers.  In  transport  undertakings,  hours  of  labour  may  be  regulated 
by  collective  agreements.  Overtime  may  be  worked  only  in  extraordinary  and 
urgent  cases. 

In  Luxemburg,  a  decree  issued  in  December,  1918,  established  an  8-hour 
day  in  industrial  establishments  employing  more  than  20  persons  and  regulations 
giving  an  8-hour  day  to  railway  workers,  were  published  in  May,  1921. 

In  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State,  an  order  of  September,  1919,  amended 
in  1921,  established  an  8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week  in  undertakings  employing 
at  least  15  workers  but  excluding  railway  and  postal  and  telegraphic  employees. 
In  February,  1922,  a  law  was  enacted  containing  somewhat  similar  provisions. 
In  industrial  establishments,  2  hours  overtime  may  be  worked  and  in  mines 
1  hour,  if  four-fifths  of  the  employees  consent  to  such  extension  of  the  hours. 
Special  provision  is  made  for  overtime  in  continuous  industries,  for  preparatory 
work  or  in  case  of  emergency. 

INDIA 

The  exceptional  terms  accorded  to  India  by  the  Washington  draft  con- 
vention regarding  hours  of  labour  required  legal  limitation  to  60  hours  per  week 
of  working  hours  in  the  industries  covered  by  the  Factory  Act,  in  mines  and 
in  such  brances  of  railway  work  as  are  specified  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
requested  that  the  Government  of  India  should  consider  the  possibility  of  still 
shorter  hours  for  underground  workers  in  mines  and  of  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  definition  of  a  factory  so  as  to  include  a  larger  number  of  factories. 

In  accordance  with  the  draft  convention,  the  Factories  Act  has  been 
amended  to  include  all  establishments  using  mechanical  power  and  employing 
20  or  more  persons  and  to  limit  hours  of  labour  to  60  in  a  week.  The  draft 
convention  was  ratified  by  India  in  July,  1921,  and  the  Factory  Act  was  amended 
in  January,  1922.  The  Government  has  under  consideration  the  restriction  of  the 
hours  of  underground  miners  to  54  per  week,  a  figure  which,  it  is  stated  is  rarely 
exceeded  in  practice. 

JAPAN 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  the  Washington  draft  convention  provided  that  hours 
of  labour  should  be  limited  to  57  in  the  week  except  in  the  raw  silk  industry. 
An  amendment  to  the  Factory  Act  passed  in  1923  limits  working  hours  of  women 
and  young  persons  under  16  years  of  age  (15  years  of  age  for  3  years  after 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  Act)  to  11  hours  per  day  instead  of  12  hours.  There 
is  no  legal  restriction  on  the  working  hours  of  adult  males. 
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SOUTH    AFRICA 

The  Factory  Act  of  1918,  which  cover?  all  mechanical  industries  employing 
more  than  three  persons  permits  workers  over  16  years  of  age  to  be  employed 
for  9J  hours  a  day  and  50  hours  a  week.  Another  law  prescribes  an  8-hour 
day  and  48 -hour  week  for  gold  miners.  Collective  agreements  in  the  building 
and  printing  trades  provide  for  a  working  week  of  less  than  48  hours. 

AUSTRALIA 

Recognition  of  the  8-hour  day  was  secured  first  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  in  1856,  in  Queensland  in  1858,  in  South  Australia  in  1873,  in  Tas- 
mania in  1874  and  in  1896  in  Western  Australia.  Subsequently,  one  industry 
after  another  adopted  the  8-hour  day  until  Australia  can  be  said  now  to  be 
the  country  where  the  working  day  of  8  hours  is  most  generally  in  practice. 
By  a  decision  of  the  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Court  in  1916,  an  8-hour  day 
was  awarded  to  all  coal  and  shale  miners,  the  hours  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
time  the  first  man  left  the  surface  to  the  time  the  last  man  working  on  the  shift 
returned  to  the  surface  In  1921,  hours  in  the  building  trades  and  iron  industry 
in  New  South  Wales  were  reduced  from  48  per  week  to  44  as  a  result  of  the 
recommendation  of  a  royal  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  proposed 
reduction.  The  Australian  Year  Book  gives  the  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  week  in  1914  as  48.87  and  in  1921  as  46.22,  the  tendency  being 
towards  an  8-hour  day  for  5  clays  and  4  hours  on  Saturday. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Australian  states,  collective  agreements, 
when  registered,  have  the  force  of  awards  of  a  court  of  arbitration  and  the 
decisions  of  the  arbitration  courts  of  the  various  states  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  the  force  of  legislation  for  the  trades  concerned.  The  industrial 
arbitration  laws  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  provide  that  the  arbitra- 
tion courts  shall  not  issue  awards  permitting  hours  of  labour  in  excess  of  48 
per  week. 

NEW    ZEALAND 

A  statutory  45-hour  week  for  women  and  young  persons  employed  in 
factories  in  New  Zealand  was  a  result  of  the  Factories  Act  of  1891.  Ten  years 
later,  the  law  was  amended  to  limit  working  hours  of  men  in  factories  to  48 
in  one  week  and  8-J  in  one  day.  Overtime  is  limited  and  can  be  worked  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  factory  inspector  and  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  quarter.  The  law  regulating  mines  also  prescribes  an  8-hour  shift 
for  mine  employees. 

Through  collective  agreements  and  awards  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration, 
the  48-hour  week  has  been  adopted  generally  throughout  New  Zealand  in  all  the 
manufacturing  and  transport  industries. 

MEXICO 

The  federal  constitution  of  Mexico  adopted  in  1917  confers  on  the  consti- 
tuent states  the  power  to  regulate  labour  matters  provided  they  conformed  with 
certain  standards,  two  of  which  are  a  maximum  working  day  of  8  hours  and  a 
weekly  rest  day.  Several  states  have  enacted  laws  putting  these  conditions 
into  effect. 

PANAMA 

In  1914,  a  law  was  enacted  establishing  the  principle  of  the  8-hour  day 
for  industrial  and  commercial  employees  but  the  limitation  of  48  hours  a  week 
is  not  imposed.  Overtime  may  be  worked  if  so  agreed  by  employers  and 
workers. 
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COSTA  RICA 

A  decree  was  issued  under  date  of  August  16,  1920,  providing  that  the 
normal  hours  of  labour  of  workers  in  factories  and  workshops  shall  be  8  per 
day  and  of  commercial  and  office  employees  10  per  day,  overtime  to  be  paid  for 
at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  time  and  a  quarter. 

ARGENTINE 

In  four  of  the  fourteen  provinces  of  Argentine,  there  is  a  legal  limitation 
of  working  hours  to  8  in  the  day  and  48  in  the  week.  The  National  Labour 
Department  reported  that  in  1921  there  were  3,573  out  of  a  total  of  4,029  indus- 
trial establishments  in  Buenos  Aires  having  their  employees  on  an  8-hour  day 
or  less.  In  1922,  hours  of  work  of  64,143  workers  in  this  city  averaged  8  hours 
and  2  minutes  a  day.  Hours  of  work  for  certain  railway  employees  are  limited 
by  decrees  issued  in  1917  to  48  hours  in  a  week  or  96  hours  in  a  fortnight. 

In  June,  1921,  a  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  pre- 
scribes an  8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week  in  industrial  and  commercial  under- 
takings. 

BRAZIL 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  reported  to  the 
International  Labour  Office  in  August,  1922:  "  In  the  big  industrial  centres, 
the  hours  of  work  agreed  upon  between  employers  and  workers  are,  in  reality, 
S  in  a  day  and  48  in  the  week,  and  the  workers  have  secured  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  everywhere  in  the  important  towns  of  Brazil." 

CHILI 

A  bill  to  establish  an  8-hour  day  for  industrial  workers  was  submitted  to 
Parliament  in  1920  and  "  anticipating  the  adoption  of  the  bill,  several  indus- 
tries have  already  applied  the  8-hcur  day,  amongst  them  being  the  coal-mining 
industry,  in  which  it  is  to  be  established  generally  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1921."  ' 

ECUADOR 

In  1916,  an  Act  was  passed,  which  was  amended  in  1921,  and  by  which 
no  employer  can  compel  any  employee  to  work  more  than  8  hours  in  one  daj^ 
or  more  than  6  days  a  week.  Overtime  may  be  worked  at  the  request  of  the 
employer,  but  must  be  paid  at  punitive  rates. 

PERU 

A  decree  issued  in  January,  1919,  established  the  8-hour  day  in  a  large 
number  of  industries,  but  no  provision  is  made  for  a  48-hour  week  or  for  the 
regulation  of  overtime.  An  Act  of  1918  limits  the  employment  of  women  and 
minors  to  8  in  a  day  and  45  in  a  week. 

URUGUAY 

An  Act  of  November,  1915,  fixed  hours  of  work  at  8  in  a  day  and  48  in 
a  week  for  industrial  and  commercial  employees  and  for  maritime  workers. 
In  continuous  industries,  a  56-hour  week  is  permissible  and  daily  hours  may 
exceed  8  if  weekly  hours  are  limited  to  48. 
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